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THE CHAMPAGNE 


of the Twentieth Century 


MOET & CHANDON 
WHITE 
SEAL 


OF THE 


MD : marvelously Grand Vintage 


OF THE YEAR 


Superior in Quality, Dryness and Bouquet 
to Any Champagne Produced Since 
the Great Vintage of 1884 


GEO. A. KESSLER @ CO., Sole Importers 
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ESTABLISHED 1826 


“Onyx” Hosiery 


The summer girl is never more resplendent, than when wear- 
ing this celebrated creation. Made inthe finest qualities of 
silk, lisle and cotton. Many new and exclusive designs in 
embroidered and lace effects. Adds a touch of distinctive- 
ness to one’s dress on any occasion: : : : : 


Lord & Taylor, “Wce Yo” 
orevanarred 


a NE FO ERE EAT ONT 
Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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“WHEN EVERY SHOT. COUNTS” 


Men whose lives are in constant danger depend upon their Smith & Wesson 
knowing that no other revolver so perfectly meets every emergency, 
Should be in the holster of every man of the class of '06. Especially 
those assigned to the Phillipines. 


AN Gecith & Weenon Revolvers The new 45 Calibre now in course ot construction wil 


have this Monogram trade-mark 
stamped on the frame No and will fully maintain the high standard for which 


others ate greuine. : the Smith & Wesson arms are known the world over. 


SMITH & WESSON 


STOCKBRIDGE STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


meet with all the requirements of the U. S, Government 
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Segar Truths 
AES AERTS BR Si: UMMM ES 


The Same Fine Smoke 


OUR location makes no difference. The ‘« mail-order’’ business has been thrust upon us, 
by success. Our regular customers, when traveling—and those who have tasted the delights 
of New York, write us from all points to get the ‘‘same,’’ the *‘ segar worth smok- 

ing,’’ etc. That is why we respond with the following offer: 

We select «* La Magnita”’ because it is the popular favorite. (See illustration. ) 
This segar is pure Havana—all Havana, and made to perfection. Mild, tragrant— 
once smoked always in demand. A segar to enjoy, or to give to a friend with 
confidence. 


We [lake This Offer 


On receipt of price we will deliver prepaid 


The The 


Perfect <a ~ Perfect 
Havana MAGKity Havana 


Conchas Especial Size (as shown here) per box of 50, $3.50, per 
box of 100, $7.00. Club house size box of 50, $5.50, per 100, 
$11.00. Remit by money order, check or draft on New York. 

If segars are not exactly as represented return same and we will 
refund money. 

For references we refer you to your own bank. 


Get interested—it will be to your advantage. Send your name and address by 
postal and we will mail you FREE, our fine booklet on « The Art of Mak- 
ing Segar Band Plates; as well as our illustrated Mail Order Catalogue, 
containing prices and sizes of other popular brands. 

Nore: Every Waldorf-Astoria segar has a band of real gold leaf; and with each cantinhe 
box of segars we send FREE, a beautiful centre-piece, and set of segar bands. ESPECIAL 


Make life happier by smoking really fine segars. There’s a difference. Actual Sine 


Che Galhorf-Mskoria Seqar Co. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Distributors of ** The Best Segars’” 


Dept. H. 1 WEST 420 STREET NEW YORK 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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: ¢ Company $¥ NewYork USA: 


Melachrino Egyptian Cigarettes 


It is the Cigarette of the Officers of the British Service and furnished 
to 360 regimental messes stationed in all quarters of the globe, as it is 
of most town or country clubs in Europe or the Orient. 

In addition to the Khedivial Family and the Khedivial Club, the following are sup- 


plied with these cigarettes by appvintment: 

H.R. H. The Duke of Connaught H. E. The Governor of Bombay 

H.R. H. Prince Henry of Prussia The Austrian Government 

The Italian Government The Hungarian Government 
The King of Portugal, who has 


The R. H. Lord Kitchener 
just appointed us. 
American smokers at the 


This hitherto European luxury may now be secured by 
leading hotels, cafes and dealers. 


M. MELACHRINO @ CO., 8 W. 29th St., New York City 


Ghe best made toilet Outlast seweral ordinary 
brushes—but cost no more 


brushes in the world 
DUPONT BRUSHES are the most complete, and one of the 
oldest manufacturers in the world. best “bristles” and “backs 
procurable, conscientiously and honestly put together most skilled labor in an abso- 


lutely clean and sanitary factory. 
DUPONT BRUSHES may be obtained in hundreds of styles and sizes—in all woods, reaZ 
S, . If not at your dealers, 


ebony, bone pearl, ivory—for the hair, teeth, face, hands, clothes, etc 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. Look for name *‘DU PONT” and trade mark— 
your guarantee of a really good brush. 


POST EXCHANGE and COMMISARY OFFICERS furnished prices upon request 
WE WILL SEND OUR “BRUSH BOOK” FREE 


It tells how to choose a good brush when buy- 
ing, and how brushes may be properly 
cared for and cleaned. It contains infor- 
mation all lovers of good brushes 
should know. Don’t fail to 
write for it. 


product of the largest, 
They are made of the ” 
r by the 


E, DUPONT & CO. 
PARIS BEAUVAIS LONDON 


New York Office 
26-28 Washington Place 
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Cleanser 


In the Barracks 


Unequaled in clean- 
ing up for Weekly In- 
spection. Cleans easier, 
quicker and better than 
old-fashioned soaps, 
SoOap-powders and 
scouring bricks. Free 
from all acid, caustic 
or alkali. Its action is 

mechanical, not chemical. Used with water and a brush, cloth or mop. 


Cleans, Scrubs, Scours, and Polishes. 


IN CLEANING BARRACK FLOORS, it gets down into the grain 


of the wood, and leaves the floor white and clean. 


IN CLEANING WINDOWS, it quickly takes all dirt off the panes, 
and leaves no film of grease behind it, as soap does. 


IN COMPANY MESS and mess-hall, it keeps table tops, pots, kettles, 
pans, tins and all cooking utensils clean, sweet and bright with little effort. 


IN CLEANING BATHTUBS, wash basins, sinks, etc., it cuts right 
into the hardest accumulation of grease and scum and removes it without 
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| i IN CLEANING ie. 
I HI] PAINTED mm 
HL WALLS, it absorbs 
all stains, grime and 
dirt and leaves the 
paint looking fresh 
and new. 
Sold in large, sift- 
ing-top cans, 


10c. oa Fs a 


The = ( a 


Cudahy Packing ‘Co. ani ye.” | 
So. Omaha, Neb. "| 
ANA , S. | 
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LUB COCKTAILS can't help being good. 
They’re made by measure—not guesswork. 
The liquors are always the finest—always 


ne aged after mixing—a perfect JOHN GILLON 6 C2, LEITH, 
; Wine Merchants 


C 
ToHis Late Majesty King William 1V. 








They are made to bring more business— 
what cares the bartender about his mixture ? 
Order a CLUB. 
Just strain through cracked ice and serve. 
Seven varieties: Manhattan, Martini, 
Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom 


Gin and York—each one delicious— 
ofall good dealers. : : +: +: 


G. F. HEUBLEIN BROS. Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 


VERY OLDEST 
PROCURABLE 


Same Yesterday Same To-day 
Same Always 


ERNEST IRROY & CO. 
Reims 
CHAMPAGNE 


CARTE D’OR 
Extra Sec. Vintage 1898 


Guichard Potheret & Fils 
Chalon 


Burgundy Wines 


ory Croizet Brandies 
this Mavesty Kinc Georce IV APPROVING THE SAUCE 


MADE BY THE ORIGINAL BRAND WHO WAS FOR MANY 
YEARS CHEF TO THAT ROYAL EPICURE. 

DEUGOUS WITH FISH. SOUPS, GAME, ETC. AND 
PARTICULARLY APPREGIATED ON WELSH RAREBITS 
BROILED LOBSTER AND ENGLISH MUTTON CHOPS 


A ROYAL RELISH 


Price Lists on Application 
Special Rates to the Army and Navy 


FRANCIS 0. de LUZE @ CO. 
18 So. William St., New York 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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WEST POINT AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


COL. CHARLES W. LARNED, U.S. A. 


Professor of Drawing, U. S. M. A. 


N any discussion of 

education as an agent 

in the development of 
human society the Mili- 
tary School is necessarily 
on the defensive; not alone 
because its objective is the 
preparation for destructive in- 
stead of constructive activity, but 
also because its entire genius derives its 
inspiration from arbitrary and artificial con- 
ditions, and rests ultimately upon compul- 
sion as its motive power. In civil institu- 
‘ tions there is always the solvent of “I may” 
to liquefy resolution; whereas, in the mili- 
tant school it is instantly precipitated by 
“T must.” 

Among the older monarchical communi- 
ties of Europe tradition and association 
have accustomed people to the military idea 


and its mechanism; but 

in our new land, when 

we dumped the tea into 

the sea at Boston-port we 

threw overboard with it 

monarchical traditions and 

old-world conceptions, and 

started afresh. Militarism, in the 

old-world sense, was one of these ; 

and, although we have kept a very good 
stomach for fighting when it comes our 
way, we do not as a people take kindly to 
soldiering in peace times. All the same, 
it became very evident early in our career 
that when an international war came our 
way somebody should know some of the 
fine points of the military art of self de- 
fense in order to handle it; that, in order to 
know, it was necessary to learn; and to 
learn, a school was essential—hence, the 
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Military Academy on the Hudson River. 

This genesis of our military school is 
therefore logically simple, and the logic was 
very clear to Washington, Hamilton and 
others of our great political forbears; but 
it did not work out so simply as a matter 
6f realization in our jealous political sys- 
tem, and the young Academy several times 
narrowly escaped shipwreck before Thayer 
took the helm and steered it into clear 
water. For many years the hostility of 
“Triumphant Democracy” to peace arma- 
ments threatened its existence, and vituper- 
ative assaults upon its character, accom- 
plishment and use followed it to the verge 
of the Civil War. The first convincing vin- 
dication came with the War with Mexico; 
and the War for the Union left it founded 
upon the rock of the Nation’s Confidence, 
where it now stands firmly with a record 
of successful achievement in both military 
and civil life, which, in proportion to its 
alumni, is probably unparalleled: 

It is unnecessary to review in detail the 
record of this accomplishment, since this 
has already been done and is a matter of 
history; neither is it essential to argue the 
value of military education in modern arm- 
aments, which is now pretty generally ac- 
cepted as a matter of axiom. Successful 
military accomplishment would undoubt- 
edly justify the existence and cost of the 
military school as a business investment and 
necessary evil in the peace economy; but 
this alone, fundamental as it is, would not 
remove the always latent, and sometimes 
active hostility of civilian regard during 
the long periods of peace when it is a burden 
whose function lies in a vague future. It 
would be a pretty serious indictment of its 
status among institutions of learning if the 
Military Academy engendered nothing but 
the genius of destruction and the art of 
scientific bloodshed. 

Last year the Chancellor of a New York 
university is reported to have said in refer- 
ence to the participation of the Cadets of 
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West Point and Annapolis in the Inaugural 
Parade: “The life of the soldier and sailor, 
like the life of a policeman, is one-third 
marching and one-third loafing; therefore 
there is no particular waste of time in send- 
ing them-over to march at Washington. 
We don’t want college students to turn 
soldiers, we have a higher use for them.” 
This, if correctly reported, was the esti- 
mate of a university Chancellor regarding 
the genius of two institutions whose pecu- 
liar feature is the uncompromising severity 
of their grind, and their almost entire lack 
of leisure. Its curious ineptitude as applied 
to West Point is exemplified by the fact 
that, during the first century of the Acad- 
emy’s existence closing in 1902, of its 4,121 
graduates, 2,371I—over one-half—entered 
civil life at some period of their career. 
Of this number, 446—nearly 19 per cent.— 
attained eminence or marked success in 
civil walks alone; from President of the 
United States and of the Confederate 
States, ambassadors and high public func- 
tionaries to Chancellors and Presidents 
of universities, colleges and banks, giving it 
a long lead over all other universities and 
colleges, including that of the distinguished 
Chancellor, in their own sphere of activity. 
The slur and its refutation illuminate 
the point upon which it is proposed briefly 
to dwell. It is that the supreme justifica- 
tion of West Point is not its importance as 
a technical school of war, but as the foundry 
in which is forged some of the finest and 
most valuable elements of national char- 
acter, of more moment to the State than any 
degree of commercial achievement; ele- 
ments, which, I venture to assert, can be 
prepared and made effective nowhere so 
well as in that National School, by her sys- 
tem, and under the tremendous formative 
energies of the National authority. The 
power of other schools to control, to compel, 
and to reward is feeble in comparison with 
the force which emanates from the will of 


the Great Republic and which imposes upon 
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COMPANY INSPECTION IN CAMP. 


each cadet of its military school the noblesse 


oblige of national service and accountability 
to public sentiment. 


Any institution of learning, whether its 
purpose be religious, civil, or military, is 
first justified by the objective which is its 
reason for being; but after this, the burden 
of justification lies on its own shoulders 
for its methods, for the degree of attain- 
ment of its objective, its by-products of 
character and thought, its ethical standards, 
the value of its guaranty, and, in general, 
its tendency in the social order. It justifies 
the existence of a school from the practical 
standpoint that there is a recognized de- 
mand for its product in organic society, 
whether that product is for ethical, aes- 
thetic, constructive or destructive uses; but 
its responsibility to the individual student 
and to society begins from the moment its 
license to teach is recognized, and it be- 
comes an agent in the development of the 
human race. 


Broadly speaking, educational institu- 


tions may be grouped into those whose 


field is rudimentary and preparatory, theo- 
logical, cultural, or professional and tech- 
nical and to the special objective of each 
there should be added that of the develop- 
ment of personality. In measure, all of 
these fields overlap; but in greater measure, 
they are distinct. The system that devel- 
opes but one or two of them, leaves the in- 
dividual correspondingly dwarfed, and con- 
tributes to an inharmonious social evolu- 
tion. A man who is all elegant culture and 
without technical knowledge or religious 
development is as distorted mentally and 
physically as one who is wholly technical 
or theologic; and worst of all is he whose 
misfit personality has been docked or dis- 
torted to accommodate any one of them. 
But all modern schools, academies, col- 
leges, seminaries, and universities do this 
to a greater or less degree, and have done it 
for centuries. In 1809 Sidney Smith, writ- 
ing in the Edinburgh Review on Profes- 
of the English 
schooling of that time: “A young English- 
man goes to school at six or seven years 


sional Education, says 
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old, and he remains in a course of educa- 
tion until 23 or 24 years of age. 


that time his 
sole and exclu- 
sive occupation 
is learning Latin 
and Greek; he 
has scarcely a 
notion that 
there is any 
other kind of 
excellence. The 
great system of 


facts with which he is the most perfectly 
acquainted are the intrigues of the Heathen 


a * ¢ * 
There are few 
boys who re- 
main to the age 
of 18 or 19 
years at a pub- 
lic school with- 
out making 
above ten thou- 
sand Latin 
verses.” 

This fetish in- 
herjted from the 
Humanism of 
the Renaissance 
has not yet 


ceased to dominate English schooling, and 
has not been wholly dethroned in our own 


land. The 
world’s _ stand- 
ard of education 
—the ideals to- 
ward which it 
demands that its 
educational 
lines shall con- 
verge—is an 
ever shifting and 
uncertain struc- 


ture made up of its temporal needs and in- 
tellectual tastes, remotely modified by ethi- 
cal conceptions which do not suffice to give 
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it stability. Education as we find it is 
broken up into differing presentations ac- 
cording as one 
or another of 
the demands of 
social develop- 
ment are to be 
supplied ; and in 
its more recent 
modifications 
the aim has 
been rather to 
improve de- 
tached features and special cults, or to ex- 
pand its scope, than to organize a coherent 
and progressive 
culture, mental, 
moral and physi- 
cal, operating 
under the im- 
pulse of author- 


In all 


FENCING CLASS IN THE GYMNASIUM. 
By courtesy of Metrupolitan Magazine 


ity. As a con- 
it is 
expect 
that any ideal 
system of edu- 
cation is capable 


sequence 
idle to 


of _ realization, 
supposing it to 
have achieved 
conception, un- 
til the world admits that it is desirable. As 
a matter of paradox, the world must “get 
there” before it 
can educate it- 
self there. I do 
not suppose, 
therefore, that 
the development 
of education in 
practice can 
very greatly dif- 
fer from the 


FIRING THE EVENING GUN, 


EXERCISING WITH INDIAN CLUBS, 
phenomena of 


the evolution of society as a progressive 
depends 
educated as 


growth, so long as education 


consent of the 


upon the 
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SETTING UP EXERCISES IN AREA OF CADET BARRACKS. 


By courtesy of Metropolitan Magazine 
DRAWING CLASS AT WORK ACADEMIC BUILDING. 
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distinguished from the educators. Could 
theorists agree upon the ideal system, 
which is highly improbable, it is very cer- 
tain that no social condition short of the 


*Yix Tsixc Wen Curnese Caper. 


Millennium would accept their yoke, and it 
then would be quite unnecessary to impose 
it. The best attainable education must re- 
main an assyntote—always approaching 
but never reaching perfection; and yet, al- 
though the utmost we can expect of educa- 
tion is that it will something fore-run the 
achievement of any given epoch in the gen- 
eral progress forward, that lead, however 
small, is of immense importance, and the 
effort to maintain it should never be re- 
linquished. . 

In the present condition of the world’s 


activities the general question as to the 


true ideal of an education will naturally 
first disintegrate into a series of more or 
less independent queries as to the ideal of 
education in a variety of special subjects 


*Yin Tsing Wen and Ting Chia Chen are the first 
Chinese who have been admitted into the Academy 
The expense of their education is borne by the Chinese 
Government 
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of practical interest to society, and in which 
the brodwissenschaften are most largely in- 
volved. This is due to the modern busi- 
ness instinct which of all the forces of our 
civilization is the most potent. Springing 
from the commercial philosophy of the 
epoch and growing with the inevitable ten- 
dency of conditions towards physical com- 
forts and enjoyment, business principles are 
the canons of our world religion. With 
the commercial Philosophy of The Com- 
fortable, education has first to reckon, and 
to its demands the first and largest conces- 
sions must be made. 

For this reason the technical and profes- 
sional schools have already achieved, and 
will continue to attain a higher degree 
of logical coherence and system in their 
methods, and a higher percentage of defin- 


*Ting Cuia CuHew Cuinese Caper, 


ite attainment for a given amount of time 
and labor expended than all others, This 


is necessarily true, not only on account of 


the temporal interests involved, but also be- 


cause their aims are more exact and 
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restricted, and 
their range lies 
in a lower field 
of intellectual 
activity. Their 
development will 
very greatly as- 
sist the cause of 
higher _educa- 
tion, both 
rectly as part of 
it, and indirectly 


di- 


x t go l By courtesy of Metropolitan Magazine 
as Onject es- PRACTICE AT 
sons in method. 

But, it may well be asked, while acknowl- 
edging that any ideal perfection of general 
education which aims at a consistent devel- 
opment of the higher type of manhood is a 


very remote if not impossible achievement, 


may we not set about remedying some of 


the demoralizing defects of the present con- 
fusion? Why go on in the /aisses faire 
way which has built up so many institutions 
for squandering time and energy and per- 
petuating erroneous methods. 

Perhaps the most obvious wrong done in 


PRACTICAL 


THE SIEGE 


INSTRUCTION IN ENGINEERING 
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the modern sys- 
tem is the al- 
most total neg- 
lect of the per- 
sonal equation— 
the general ig- 
ten- 
the 
procrus- 


noring of 
dency and 
brutal 
tean method 
which is its con- 
sequence. [ 
BATTERY should define an- 

other great 
wrong as the equal neglect of the sense 
faculties and activities. If we were able or 
willing to simplify our standard and limit 
our range to the naturalism and dialectical 
metaphysics of the Greek we should perforce 
have to revive their gymnasia and academe. 
But this that 
change our spots, get rid of our nervous 


means we would have to 
subjectivity, and abandon our material con- 
ception of the end of existence. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we are what we are—the chil- 


dren of our age and environment—and have 


WORK 
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to reckon with those new factors which 
have made our problem many-fold more 
complex than that of the ages behind us. 
Jesus of Nazareth has added the ethical 
idea and we, the business, as well as the 
scientific and mechanical ideas to our social 
system; so that, whatever we may profii 
by antiquity must be made over and adapted 
to the new exigencies of life. 

Just here, with the ethical idea, comes in 
the third wrong of modern secular educa- 
tion. It has subordinated the ethical to all 
other ideas in the educational system; and 
it does so while posing as the offspring of 
Christianity and asserting that in education 
lies the safeguard of the State, the purifica- 
tion of politics, and the development of in- 
tegrity and character. 
there anything whatever in pure culture or 
in scientific attainment that makes for right- 
eousness? Does amount of critical 
familiarity with the beautiful in Art and 
Literature stimulate the practical discern- 
ment of the beautiful or repulsive in our 
own moral actions? We have the word of 
Mr. Taine and the modern school that Art 
and Morals have no community whatever, 
and that the Temple of the Muses should 
bear the inscription “Art for Art’s Sake.” 
Does the student of refined Latinity polish 


In point of fact, is 


any 


his moral perceptions upon the Epigrams of 
Martial and the Satires of Juvenal, or the 
delicate erotics of Ovid and Johannes Sec- 
undus; or does the Greek scholar find re- 
freshment to his soul in the majestic gloom 
of Greek fatalism’? Is there moral control 
or human brotherhood in the Laws of Cen- 
tral Forces or the Theory of Equations ; 
and are we to look for cleanness of living 
and the Atomic 
Theory or the Laws of Chemical Equiva- 


mtegrity of action in 
lents? It needs the dictum of no man to 
assure us that libraries are not the conser- 
vators of public morals. 


When these charges against modern sec- 
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ular education in general are formulated, 
ie 

That it subordinates the ethical to every 
other idea, 

That it renounces disciplinary control, 

That it generally neglects the training of 
the sensory faculties and activities, 

That it fails to enforce systematic physi- 
cal training, 

That it ignores tendency and the per- 
sonal equation, 

That it fails to inculcate the principles of 
good citizenship, 

In short, that it does not, of set purpose, 
address itself to the moulding of- character, 
there are also indicated some canons of an 
ideal education headed by the most impor- 
tant of all; for first, last, and always our 
civilization is irrevocably committed to mor- 
ality and high principle as the heart’s core 
of its life; and no education that does not 
base itself upon ethical action as its prime 
motor can have any part or lot in civiliza- 
tion’s higher development. Its first and its 
continuing function should be to guide the 
perceptions toward moral truth; to teach 
the discipline of passion; to cultivate the 
power of right perception and action, and 
the 
man. 


brotherhood of 
Add to these the idea of the com- 
mon Fatherhood of God, and we have the 
practical canons of Christianity. 


idea of the common 


Subor- 
dinate or neglect these in any scheme of 
education, and, no matter what its measure 
of material success, there will have been 
planted the seeds of social disintegration, 
whose fruit is denial on the one hand and 
selfishness on the other, with anarchy as the 
final outcome. 

It has been seriously questioned whether, 
after all, education has to do with morals; 
and, if it be concerned with ethical matters, 
whether it can effect any practical or lasting 
change in character. To the first query 
there is the reply—if not moral, then educa- 
tion is immoral; there is no neutrality in 
morals. 


If in the development and guid- 
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ance of the intellect and faculties there be 
not co-ordinate discipline and distinct moral 


direction—a harmonizing with the eternal 
verities—there must result degeneration. 
The character cannot be developed along a 
neutral line. Certainly the State can ill 
afford to support a school system that has 
no promise of improved citizenship; So- 
ciety cannot afford to support any system 
that contains no promise of a progressive 
humanity. In just so much as education 
incubates mere intellectualism will it hatch 
cockatrices eggs, with whose progeny it is 
now dealing and will have to reckon with 
in the future, 

Assuming then,, that higher education 
should not evade responsibility for the har 
omnious and co-ordinate development of 
every that 
moral, physical, mental, and temperamental 


element constitutes a man 
to what extent does the college or wni- 
versity undertake this responsible function 
toward the undergraduate? It would ap- 
pear that in the great majority of cases 
there is little or no attempt to assume it at 


all, 
dividual as regards everything but mental 


In renouncing direct control of the in- 
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coaching while under its jurisdiction, an 
institution has forfeited its highest func- 
tion as an educator in proportion to the ex- 
tent To offer the 
culture heaps of the ages for the voluntary 
browsing of callow youth, or to force them 


of that renunciation. 


through. a high pressure technical course 
for bread and butter purposes, does not en- 
sure evolution of the individual to a higher 
plane of personality, and cannot of neces- 
sity ensure a better citizenship, a disciplined 
moral character, or a perfected tempera- 
“But,” the 
say, “we do not concern 
Character. We Knowledge; Char- 
acter is sui generis and must take care of 
To be sure, 
but it may be moulded, expanded, nour- 
ished, made fruitful. A tree may not be 
made another tree, but it may be made twice 


ment. secular educator may 


ourselves with 


offer 


itself; it cannot be created.” 


as vigorous as it was; it may be straight- 
ened and pruned; its own fruit may be im- 
proved and on its stock all kinds of other 
fruits may be grafted—all this, provided 
it be not rotten at the core. What of dis- 
cipline of habit, self control, simplicity of 
life, respect for authority, personal account- 
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ability, truth telling, high sense of personal 
honor, habits of study, strict standards of 
mental attainment, cleanness of life, physi- 
cal vigor? Of what consequence to society 
is it that men should develop mental ac- 
cuteness, of limited or extensive range, if 
these others are neglected ? 

Let it be admitted that all educational in- 
stitutions are more or less imperfect; that 
all, including military schools, sin to a 
greater or less extent against Light, yet 
there remains the incontestable fact that 
the latter do undertake that which, as a 
class, the civil schools renounce—the educa- 
tion of character; and that, in retaining 
control of the student in all his relations to 
life, they have preserved a pre-eminent 
function. 

Of all military schools I believe the Mili- 
tary Academy of the United States to be 
supreme in this regard. Defects there are, 
without doubt, in its operation, Some due to 
the constraint imposed by its limited func- 
tions, and some to mistakes in method. A 
limitation of range and certain amount of 
violence to personality and independence of 
initiative is inseparable from the technical 
specialism of a military career, and compels 
the trimming of idiosyncracy to the fashion 
of a common pattern; but for citizenship, 
and the moral and virile elements of person- 
ality and for physical rectitude and vigor, 
the work of West Point is so great and 


unique, that, had it no other function, its 
product would be an invaluable asset to the 
country. 

At the period of adolescence, when char- 
acter is plastic and impulse wayward, be- 
fore the stereotype has set, control and con- 
straint are the essential forces for impress- 
ing permanent form upon young manhood. 
If the material can be removed from con- 
taminating impurities, fused in the furnace 
of hard work, and kept in its mould until it 
has set, the best has been done that educa- 
tion do for character, provided the 
What West Point 


can 
mould is a noble one. 
does for its cadets is precisely this. It 
takes its youth at the critical period of 
growth; it isolates them completely for 
nearly four years from the vicious influ- 
ences that corrupt young manhood, and 
from the atmosphere of commercialism ; it 
provides absorbing employment for both 
mental and physical activities; it surrounds 
them with exacting responsibilities, high 
standards, and exalted traditions of honor 
and integrity and it demands a rigid ac- 
countability for every moment of their time, 
and every voluntary action. It offers them 
the inducement of an honorable career and 
sufficient competence as the reward of suc- 
cess; and it has imperative authority for 
the enforcement of its conditions and 
restraints, 

It is often urged that the best environ- 
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ment for character development is free ex- 
normal and 
I absolutely disbelieve it. I 


posure to influences social 
temptations. 
have never heard that it made a sapling 
hardy to allow a slug to gnaw its root. If 
it is purposed that it shall grow straight, 
well proportioned, and bear abundant, high 
grade fruit of its kind, it is not stuck at ran- 
dom in gravel or slime, and left without 
lf this is 
its culture there is apt to result a gnarled, 
distorted tree, with small, bitter fruit. Keep 
the and 
temptation as long as possible and build 


prop exposed to strong winds. 


adolescent soul clean free from 
up character, mind, and body in an atmos- 
phere as exempt from poison as it can be 
The full grown man then faces life 


with all three vitalities as vigorous and 


made. 


healthy as human conditions can ensure— 
with right habits acquired, and individu- 
ality crystallized. For every character that 
can achieve moral strength in the face of 
social temptations, and with freedom of 


CAPT, 
CHIEF AND 


H. J. 
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action there are ten who are weakened, 
demoralized or destroyed. 

At West Point the main formative influ- 
ences are: 

I. Restraint—For four years, with the 


exception of one furlough of two months, 


the cadet is in a place of ideal natural beauty 


and completely aloof from every form of 
vicious influence, but with sufficient social 
enjoyment and abundant unremitting phys- 
ical exercise. 

II. Discipline and Compulsion.—By which 
all faculties, mental and bodily, are di- 
rected into channels of professional activity, 
and kept working at full normal pressure 
without undue relaxation or possibility of 
evasion. 

Ill. Tradition.—The moral 
sense of the spirit of the Corps for a cen- 
tury, by been 


cumulative 


which its standards have 
formed and vitalized. 
IV. Personal 


conscious act. 


accountability for every 


KOEHLER AND LIEUT. HERMAN GLADE, 
ASSISTANT INSTRUCTORS IN PHYSICAL CULTURE 
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V. Mental Training.—Resulting from a 
wisely selected and a vigorously maintained 
high minimum standard, exacted relent- 
lessly by daily recitations and rigid exami- 
nations, admit- 
ting of no neg- 
lect together 
with habits of 
concentrated 
study at regular 
hours. 

VI. Reward.— 

The diploma of 

West Point 

which is a com- 

prehensive guaranty of character, and of all 
around actual accomplishment—physical 
and mental—having but few parallels on 
earth and a in the United 
States Army—an honorable life profes- 
sion with certainty of advancement. 

This machinery produces a type of man 
of a quality and temper altogether distinct, 
with habits of thought and action and views 
of personal responsibility free from the bias of 
either political or commercial interests, and, 
while West 
Point does 
profess to pre- 
pare either mili- 
tary geniuses or 
moral prodigies, 


TARGET PRACTICE ON 


commission 


not 


it does propose 
to itself to turn 
out a subaltern 
officer well 
grounded in the 
elements of all 
branches of the 
military profes- 
sion, possessing a character trained to 
see straight, a mind trained to think 
straight, a body, physically sound, disci- 
plined to live straight, with high ideals of 
personal integrity and truth, with respect 
for law and authority and with habits of 
life that are clean, simple and regular. | 
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believe that to educate such a student body 
in a community is a sufficient justification 
for the existence of any institution irre- 
svective of its special function, and that, in 
an age where 
commercialism 
and politics tend 
to lower stand- 
ards of integrity 
and to heighten 
standards of 
luxury and 
wealth, the pos- 
session to a na- 
THE RIFLE RANGE. ; 
tion of a body 
of citizens trained in such a school is an in- 
valuable civic asset, and involves a degree 
and character of preparation—mental, moral 
and physical—considerably in excess of the 
unassigned third of the Chancellor’s Time 
allotment of “one-third marching and one- 
third loafing.” 

West Point’s function is not, therefore, 
the production of war geniuses, but of the 
well-balanced, broadly-trained, clear-think- 
ing subaltern—disciplined in mind, body 

and _ habit, 
fit for special 
technical devel- 
opment, possess- 
ing at the same 
time that gen- 
eral grasp of the 
military art 
which qualifies 
for high 
mand when it 
comes, It is very 
doubtful if mod- 
ern conditions 
foster the one-man genius of Napoleonic 
Tradition. 


and 


com- 


SQUAD OF PLEBES. 


The mechanism of war is now 


of such technical complexity, Logistics in- 
volves such a mass of preparatory details, 
Strategy covers such immense fields and 
sattle Tactics of great armies are so beyond 
the grasp of a single eye and will, that the 





function of staff control grows larger and 
larger, and ability in the lower grades 


grows of more 
and more im- 
portance. That 
army whose 
whole personnel 
is the better 
equipped moral- 
ly, mentally, 
physically, and 
mechanically, 
is the one which 
will prevail. 


tary Academy, 
and it is their 
function to pro- 
vide the me- 
chanical mate- 
rial for, and 
teach its use to, 
the enlisted 
soldier. 

West Point at 
the beginning of 
the second cen- 
tury of its ca- 
reer is undergo- 
ing a double 
transformation. 
grown 
apace with the 
country’s growth 


Having 


and military de- 
velopment, its 
architectural 
clothes had be- 
come too small, 
and a new suit 
adapted to its 
size and work 
and in keeping 


with its dignity was badly needed. 


had been reached when a wise policy in- 
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This equipment of junior of- 
ficers is the aim of the United States Mili- 


PRACTICAL 


Already 
something had been done in recent years 
to meet pressing requirement, but the epoch 


ENGINEERING 
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dicated that the 
pansion and increased usefulness as well as 


WORK. 


cI 


demands of future ex- 


those of imme- 
diate necessity 
should be con- 
sidered, and that 
there should be 
undertaken a 
complete re- 
vision of the 
structural 
scheme of the 
institution in the 


interest both of logical relation of parts and 
beauty of architectural effect. 


At the same 
time there ex- 
isted an equally 
positive convic- 
tion on the part 
of the Superin- 
tendent that the 
present status of 
military and 
technical educa- 
tion demanded a 
thorough over- 
hauling of the 
curriculum of 
the institution 
and a careful re- 
vision of meth- 
ods of instruc- 
tion, with a 
view to the im- 
provement of 
both and the 
harmonizing of 
the work of the 
Academy with 
that of the Ser- 
vice School Sys- 
tem. The double 
work of revi- 


sion of the course and complete architec- 
tural renewal is now in progress, and it is 
safe to assert that at no period in the history 
of the Academy and under no one adminis- 
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tration since that of Thayer has such a 
comprehensive and invigorating improve- 
ment of its mechanism and operation been 
undertaken, of prime and far reaching im- 
portance in promoting the future efficiency 
of its work. In this work of reorganiza- 
tion all heads of departments are heartily 
co-operating, and the outcome of the labori- 
ous study and Consideration of several years 
will undoubtedly be to place the institution 
on a higher plane of activity than it has 
yet achieved, and to confirm its title to lead 
among the military schools of the world. 

It is given no man to foresee with cer- 
tainty the future nor the nature of the is- 
sues which are to try the souls of the men 
of to-morrow. The indications are strong 


DRESS PARADE 
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that the struggle of the Twentieth Century 
will be for social regeneration. In that 
struggle changes must come and traditional 
relations will alter, and perhaps disappear ; 
war, armies, and military organizations will 
feel its influence ; new conditions may affect 
our allegiance to time honored traditions 
and beliefs; but the time and the issue will 
never arrive when the genius of the Acad- 
emy will fail to serve as a safe inspiration 
to the soldiers of the Republic, or when the 
American People can safely dispense with 
the services of those whose maxim of 
action, in whatever sphere of life their lot 
may be cast, is the motto of the National 
School in the Highlands of the Hudson— 
Duty—Honor—Country. 


IN CAMP. 
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THE PRESS 


BY 


LIEUT. GILES BISHOP, JR., U.S. M. C. 


ARNER noticed her the 
moment she entered the 
car. She was not decid- 
edly pretty, yet she was 
that type of the innocent, 
saucy, piquant American 
girl which always attracts 
attention, demands _ re- 

Her dark wavy 
hair, the slightly retrousse nose, the healthy 

color of her oval cheek, the bewitching 
mouth, dimpled upward in mirthful lines 

at the corners, and best of all, the large, 
dark-blue eyes, set Warner to thinking— 

Warner, the unimpressionable. 

All the way from New York to Garri- 
son’s, Warner intently watched the girl’s 
face, and all the way her dark-blue eyes 
never left the view to be obtained from the 
car window. 


spect and inspires love. 


The castellated precipices of 
the snow-bedecked palisades, the swiftly 
moving waters of the mighty Hudson, 
jammed with the floe ice of early spring, 
the busy tugs struggling amid the waters, 
with their unusually small lines of canal 
boats, so demanded her attention that she 
had no time to waste on fellow passengers. 

As the express slowed down for Garri- 
son’s Landing, opposite the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point, Warner arose and 
walked to the forward end of the car and as 
he was about to step outside turned to take 
one last look at the girl at the window. As 
he did so he almost bumped into the object 
of his thoughts, for she was directly behind 
him and, like him, preparing to leave the 
train. 


The ice-covered platform and desolate, 
deserted station were anything but cheer- 
ful; only a few loungers were there to meet 
the train, and Warner and the girl were 
the only travelers who left the warm com- 
fort of the parlor car. A moment later the 
Pullman porter hastily placed two suit cases 
side by side on the ground. The conductor 
called “all aboard,” the air brakes released, 
the locomotive pounded the rails and the 
flyer faded away up the tracks in the fast 
gathering twilight. The girl bent to pick 
up her suit case. 

“Pardon me, but, if you are crossing to 
the Point, may I carry your bag?” asked 
Warner. “There are no porters here,” he 
added, by way of explanation. Then, hardly 
waiting for murmured thanks, he 
grasped the two bags and led the way down 
the snow-lined path toward the ferry-boat 
lying at the river’s edge. 

“Hey, there, mister, she ain’t runnin’,” 
called a voice from the station. 

“What’s that?” Warner shouted back. 

“IT say, the ferry ain’t runnin’. Ther’s 
too much ice, and last trip she busted her 
paddle boxes.” 

“How am I to get over to the Point, 
then?” asked Warner, when he had retraced 
his steps. ; 


her 


“Dunno. Can’t do it fore t’morrer noon, 
By thet time the paddles ‘Il be 
fixed, and the river may loosen up some.” 

The girl, who had been listening to the 
conversation, now inquired, “But how can 
I stay here—there is no place to stay and 
they are expecting me?” 


I guess. 
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“Wal, yew two might go to the hotel 
down there. *Tain’t much— 

“Look here, my man,” broke in Warner. 
“Isn't there some tug or steamer I can get 
to take this young lady and myself across 
the river?” 

“No, ’tain’t no use,” replied the man in 
a tone of finality. 
no way. She may break up before noon 
to-morrer, but I doubt it. Yew see, the 
Albany boats is just beginnin’ to run and 
they will help to break the channel open 
agin to-night and the tide to-morrer noon 
will just about fix it all right with the 
freshets to clear away.” 

After delivering himself of this explana- 
tion the speaker turned and shuffled away 
across the tracks. 

“We may as well know each other, be- 
ing companions in isolation,” said Warner, 
turning to the girl. “I am John G. War- 
ner, Captain in the United States Cavalry, 
going to the Point to renew old acquaint- 
ances, and very much at your service.” 

“And _ I,” replied, imitating his 
formal manner, although her eyes twin- 
kled suspiciously, “am Jeanette G. Wells, 
maiden, unattached, of Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, going to visit my brother at West 


’ 


“Yew can't get across 


she 


Point, and to make new acquaintances.’ 


Then for some unaccountable reason they 
both laughed heartily, while Warner calm- 
ly picked up the suit cases and said conclu- 
sively, “Well, it’s Hobson’s choice; let’s 
on to the tavern.” 


It was an uninviting looking hotel, the 
accommodations and service were poor and 
it was far from clean, but any port is a 
haven in a storm, and the comfortable 
warmth was something to be thankful for. 

Going to the desk, Warner signed his 
name and slid the book over to his com- 
panion, as he asked for rooms. 

“Yes, we have plenty of rooms, but not 
with bath and sitting room for yourself 
and wife. We only have single or double 
rooms, and the bath is public, but—” 
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“T want two separate rooms,” said War- 
ner, consumed with wrath. 
glanced toward Miss Wells. 


He narrowly 
She was ap- 
parently engrossed in seeing how fast she 
could turn over the leaves of the hotel regis- 
ter. Warner noticed this and that the book 
was upside down and that there was a sug- 
gestive twitching at the dimpled corners of 
her mouth. 

“Oh, I see,” said the clerk, knowingly. 
“Well, I can give you two very nice adjoin- 
ing rooms, which I’m sure—” 

Warner was speechless. He could have 
annihilated the man behind the desk. His 
anger was about to break forth in spite of 
himself, when a sweet voice at his elbow 
said : 

Please have 
the suit cases sent up for us, and if dinner 
is ready we will go right in. 
famished.” 


“That will do very well. 


I’m positively 
Then, taking the astounded 
Captain’s arm, she hurried him down the 
long corridor to the dining-room. 

“I simply had to get away, or I would 
have died of suppressed laughter on the 
spot. If you only could have seen your 
face—O—but it was funny—I—I—just 
couldn’t stand it another second.” Her face 
dimpled 

‘But, 


all over with merriment. 
Miss Wells—” 

“Please don’t. We can’t be formal after 
that. I'll call you John—no, not John, but 
Jack, and you call me—now what will you 
call me?” 

“Well, for the sake of appearances, I sup- 
pose it would be appropriate for me to call 
you wife or darling, or—” 

“Oh, no, really, that isn’t necessary, we 
are not a loving pair at all, you know, and 
—well, suppose you call me Jeanne, I like 
that.” 

This point being settled, they began eat- 
ing with healthy appetites begotten of a 
long ride and frosty weather. 

“Won't brother be rather anxious about 
you, Miss Wells?” 

“Jeanne, if you please,” she interposed, 
smilingly. “No, he won’t; that is the funny 
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part of it all. He does not expect me until 
to-morrow evening on that same train. You 
see, I was in New York, spending a few 
days with Elsie Trafft and her mother was 
taken sick—but, | forget myself—you are 
not interested in all this—You are? Well, 
her mother was taken sick and I felt I was 
in the way, and, knowing it would be all 
right, I ran up a day early, as Captain and 
Mrs. Fuller, at whose home I’m going to 
visit, had asked me for the whole week, 
anyway, and—I say, arent’ you going to 
eat another chop? Why, you are not eat- 
ing half as much as I am—you will starve, 
Jack.” 

“I was thinking that it would be best to 
telephone over and tell them you are 
stranded. I was also thinking how strange 
some things turn out. Captain and Mrs. 
Fuller are my best friends, and I am also 
going to stop over with them.” 

He did not say that his mind was so 
filled with the thought of the bright face 
opposite him that he hardly knew what 


he was eating. 

“That makes it all the better,’ 
Miss Wells. 
have known each other half so well had we 


replied 
“We probably never would 


met in the usual conventional manner. As 
to the telephoning, don’t let’s bother. I 
just love this—its so—romantic. You see 
one often reads about how people are taken 
for man and wife in story books, but this 
is the first authentic case that I've known 
and to be the principal actors in the play, 
adds to its attraction. It can’t any 
harm, can it? And no one need ever know. 
It will be just our secret. I'm awfully good 
at keeping secrets—are you?” 

“Yes,” said Warner, trying to enter into 
the spirit of her suggestion. “I like it well 
enough, but it might cause you such a lot 
of unpleasantness if it ever leaked out. We 
have to think of that side of the question. 
By the way, did you sign the register after 
I did?” 

“Why, no—what was the use, Jack? 
When the husband signs that is sufficient, 


do 
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and I was so convulsed with laughter, I 
couldn’t possibly have made my mark.” 
Again the smiles and dimples and laughing 
eyes won him over, against his better judg- 
ment. “It would never do to go back and 
write it now. That would be a sure way 
of causing talk... Wouldn’t it?” 

And to this Warner gave a moment’s 
serious thought which ended with a rather 
hesitant nod in the affirmative. 


II. 

It was a few minutes past seven o'clock 
when they finished dinner. 

For the first time in his life, Captain 
Warner was puzzled as to how to entertain 
an attractive young woman for a whole 
Finally he suggested a sleigh 
The idea immediately met with ap- 
proval and in a short time they were spin- 


evening. 
ride. 


ning along the well smoothed roads behind 
a good pair of horses. 

A brilliant full moon lent an undeniable 
charm to the snow covered hills. His com- 
panion beside him, well wrapped up in 
buffalo robes, kept up such a jolly stream 
of talk that Warner forgot, for the time 
being, their peculiar relationship—forgot 
all, except the fact that roguish blue eyes 
were looking up at him; that laughing red 
He 
forgot time and place, past and future, 
everything, but one delightful presence. 

And so they drove on, out over the hills, 
where the tall pines stood like sentinels uni- 
formed in immaculate white, where the 
moon cast lengthening shadows on the 
glistening snow, and the man felt he could 
go on riding like this forever. 

She, too, grew quiet by degrees, till only 
the brittle crunch of the runners, the sharp 


lips kept him in constant good humor. 


cutting of the horses’ hoofs and the musical 
tinkle of the bells broke the stillness of the 
night. 

“What are you thinking of, Jack?” asked 
the red lips, and the man answered : 

“IT was thinking, Jeanne, that if I could 
ride on like this—ride on and on, with you 
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beside me, that even Heaven couldn't tempt 
me to end it.” 

“Jack, that is wicked and you are foolish, 
and I’m sleepy and we had better turn 
back.” 

He turned the horses and back over the 
road they went, the brittle snow flying from 
iron-shod hoofs, as the wind blew stingingly 
in their faces. The girl covered her face 
from the fine icy flakes and involuntarily 
nestled closer to the broad-shouldered man. 
He wished then that the did not 
require so much attention. They were on 


horses 


the home stretch and eager to get back to 
their stable; the road was treacherous in 
places. 

On reaching the hotel, a sleepy bell boy 
or man-of-all-work, them their 
rooms. A fire burned steadily on the hearth 
in the larger chamber. 
the two 
cheery and bright, but the sight of the open 
He 
was about to order the servant to close it, 
when a little hand, warm and full of life, 
muffled 
“good night,’ sidled down the stairs, clos- 
ing the door behind him. 

“You will take this room,” said Warner, 
more roughly than the occasion demanded, 
“It has a fire and I hate to have heat in the 
room at night. 


showed 


The door between 


stood open. The place looked 


door brought back the man’s anger. 


pressed his; the menial, with a 


Good night; I hope you 
will rest well.” 

“Good night,—Jack.” She held out her 
hand, which he kissed, then, hastily turning 
_grasped the suit case marked with his 
initials, went into the next room and closed 
the door. 

Taking off his coat and waistcoat, he 
tossed them carelessly over a chair and going 
to the window he threw it up so that the 
cold air might rush into the room. For a 
long time he stood staring out across the 
river at the twinkling light on Gee’s Point, 


listening to the gentle, insistent crunching 


of the floe ice as the current twisted and 
turned the ever restless mass. 


Warner was fearful again as to the 
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consequenees of this foolish escapade ; fear- 
ful should befall that 
pretty child in the next room. He had not 
known it, understood it, compassed it, until 
now, but he, John Warner, was, for the first 
time in his life, irrevocably, irretrievably 


lest some harm 


in love. 

As he realized this startling fact, he went 
to the mirror and stared at himself, as if 
he expected to see an entirely different man 
in the cracked glass. 

“You drivelling idiot,” he said, shaking 
a powerful fist at the reflection, “you fool— 
you ought to have more sense. Do you 
suppose for one moment that that beautiful 
child cares, or ever will care two damns 
whether you love her or not?” 

He stocped to open his suit case, “I 
thought I locked—” 
knock at the door between the rooms. 
hurried towards it. 

“What is it?” he inquired. 

“I’m so glad you're up. You—don’t open 
my suit case 


There was a timid 


He 


you know the initials are the 
same, but I much prefer my own, so please 
No—o—, be careful about 
the door, I'll manage that. You put the 
thing down quite near, then go away and 
I'll do the shifting. 


give it to me. 


Hurry, I’m—my room 
will get chilly.” 

He did as he was asked. He listened, 
the door opened and the transfer was ef- 
fected without even a rustle. Soon the line 
of light at the top of the door went out and 
only the occasional rumble of passing trains 
disturbed the quietness of the valley. 


III. 


The sunrise gun over at the Point woke 
Warner out of a not very sound slumber. 
He jumped out of bed, took an ice-cold 
bath and then hastened down to the ferry to 
see if the conditions of the river were any 
The 
damage to the ferry-boat had been repaired 


better than on the previous evening. 


and the official in charge said he expected 
the river would be clear enough about ten 


o'clock to make the trip. Going to the rail- 
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Warner surperiniended the 
transfer of his trunk and a larger one 
marked with Miss Wells’ name and address. 

The station master and baggage agent 
were. very much interested in the proceed- 
ing and feeling a little guilty in mind, War- 
ner probably gave extra large tips for the 
work in hand. 

“Seen the morning paper, sir?” asked the 
station master, quizzically. 

“Not yet,” replied Warner. 

“Here’s one, 


road _ station, 


” 


welcome to it. 
Warner took the paper, thrust it into the 
pocket of his overcoat, wondering just what 
the amused 


you are 


smile of the station master 


meant and walked back to the hotel. 
Miss Wells was waiting for him by the 


desk as he entered. 

“Good morning,” she called out cheerily. 
“Why didn’t you wake me. I like early 
walks and this is such a dandy morning. 
You must have a fine appetite. 


is ready, come on.” 


3reakfast 


“Have you seen the morning paper?” 
asked Warner, as they seated themselves at 
the table, from which a view of the ice- 
bound Hudson could be obtained. 

She took the paper, opened it, and began 
reading, while he ordered the breakfast. A 
moment later a startled exclamation burst 
from her lips, and Warner, looking up, saw 
the pink cheeks fade to a deathlike white- 
ness and the blue eyes fill with terror. 

“My dear child, what is the matter?” 

“Oh, Jack, look, what will we do?” She 
thrust the paper into his hands. Taking it 
he read as follows: 


ROMANTIC RUNAWAY MARRIAGE, 


CAPT. J. G. WARNER, U. S. ARMY, AND 
MISS JEANNETTE GREY WELLS, OF 
BOSTON, MASS., SECRETLY WED. 


ANOTHER ROMANTIC MARRIAGE WHICH WILL 
Cause Mucu Surprise in Society AND ARMY 
CIRCLES. 


The young couple are Miss Jeannette Grey 
Wells, a well known debutante of Boston So- 
ciety, and Captain John Gardiner Warner, of 
the U. S. Cavalry. 
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The story of the affair is as follows: 

Miss Wells, who has been visiting with her 
friends, the Traffts, of Madison avenue, left there 
yesterday afternoon, ostensibly to go up to West 
Point and see her brother, who is a cadet at the 
Military Academy. Captain Warner met her at 
the Grand Central Station and they took the ex- 
press as far as Garrison’s, a station opposite West 
Point. 

The young people registered at a local hotel as 
man and wife, engaged a.sleigh after dinner, 
drove to a clergyman’s house, where the ceremony 
was performed, later returning to the hotel to 
spend the night. 

It was doubtless the intention of Captain and 
Mrs. Warner to keep their marriage a secret, but 
our local correspondent, who happened to be at 
Garrison’s, learned the whole story. 

Mrs. Wells, the mother of the bride, when inter- 
viewed at her home in Roxbury, Mass., late last 
night, was overcome when she heard the startling 
news. She would not at first believe the story 
and would say nothing beyond stating her abso- 
lute pain and astonishment, and that she had 
never heard of Captain Warner. 


More followed, but by this time Warner 
was speechless. Miss Wells, across the 
table and—smiled. Observing, how- 
ever, the blank dismay staring out of the 
eyes of her companion, she hastily assumed 
an expression to match his. 
she cried, “what- 
when meet the 
Warner gasped. 


sat 


“The mean things!” 
shall 
Fullers ?” 


ever we say we 

“Say when we meet the Fullers?” he re- 
peated. You 
This 
thing,” he leaned forward tragically, “this 
cursed thing is a first-class scandal. It 
will follow both of us all our lives!” 


“If it were only the Fullers. 
don’t half realize what we are in for. 


The girl, looking upon Warner’s grave 
countenance, and noting the accent of his 
voice, began for the first time to perceive 
the real seriousness of the occasion. Her 
mouth drooped at the corners. 

“It was such a 


lark and it seemed so funny about mamma 


“Oh, dear,” she wailed. 
never having heard of you—and nqgw—oh, 
what are we to do?” 

The self-possesed young person actually 
Warner, the state of 
whose heart had been so accurately re- 


wrung her hands. 


vealed to him in the night began to feel like 
He looked at 
the girl helplessly, then he blurted out: 


a criminal of the worst type. 
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“There’s one way,” with a deprecating 
grin, “but it’s desperate.” 

“Oh!” 

“I’ve made an awful mess of things, 
but 
the newspaper chap said we had done 


might—you might really do as 
you might really marry me.” 

“Now?” 

“Yes, now—immediately.” 

They looked at each other across the unin- 
spiring hotel table furnishings, as solemn 
as owls. The girl’s eyes fell and her hands 
clapsed each other nervously. Then she 
began to smile into her plate. Warner did 
As she said nothing, he 
but 
I had a sort of notion in my head last night 


that I’d been waiting for a girl like you for 


not see the smile. 


meandered on. “I’m a fool, of course 


years and years. Now, this infernal news- 
paper blackguard has spoiled it all and 
made a deuced state of affairs for the only 
woman—” 

At the beginning of this speech Miss 


Now she cut 


Wells had looked up again. 
into it crisply. 

“Jack,” she said, “I'll take, you while I 
can get you.” 
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The young man started to his feet so 
suddenly he almost overthrew the table. 

“By Jove, what a girl!” he cried and 
made one step to her side. What more he 
said and what more she said hardly mat- 
ters. 

The victims of journalistic zeal presently 
found themselves in the sleigh again, be- 
hind the same horses and they drove 
straight to a convenient clergyman and got 
it over. 

Later in the day when they crossed the 
ferry to West Point a whole bevy of kind 
friends, summoned by Mrs. Fuller, who 
had heard from Warner by ‘phone, were 
there to meet them. 

And that good woman as she took the girl 
wife in her arms looked at Warner with 
mirth and gladness in her eyes saying, 
“Jack, I planned this months ago—the mar- 
riage I mean, but I think Cupid an ungrate- 
ful little beast not to have given me the 
honor of saying ‘I made that match. 

“As to that,” answered the happy bride- 
groom, “even Cupid has to yield to the 
press, so don’t feel badly.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Warner became indig- 
nant, as she had a perfect right to. 
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MEMORIAL HALL. 


THE NEW WEST POINT 


BY 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL ALBERT L. MILLS, U.S. A. 


Superintendent U. S. M. A. 


HE changes in process of 

being made at West 

Point from which is 

arising, physically speak- 

ing, the New West 

Point, embrace the car- 

rying out of a plan of 

improvement made up 

of a building plan, a for- 

estry plan, a landscape 

plan, and finally a water project providing 
for the diversion of sufficient water from 
the Popolopen Stream, in the vicinity of 
Fort Montgomery, to insure for the Mili- 
tary Academy an abundant supply of ex- 
cellent water. These several plans com- 
bined, constitute a complete plan of im- 
provement which, having been carefully 
formulated and duly approved by the Sec- 
retary of War, will be respected as a per- 
manent guide and will enable the executive 


officers of the Academy to pursue for the 
first time in its history a consistent and 
continuous policy in directing these highly 
important matters. 

The plan for the management of the 
forest lands has been perfected by the 
United States Bureau of Forestry, and the 
work has been entered upon in accordance 
with the principles of scientific forestry. 
The working part of this plan includes an 
accurate statement of the existing species 
of trees, the rate of growth of the most 
important varieties with advice for their 
management and recommendation for pro- 
tection from dangers. The plan also pro- 
vides for extensive improvements to the 
present stand of timber, for reforestring 
worn out area and unused cleared lands, 
for protecting the forest from fires, and, in 
fact, for the administration of the entire 


forest reservation. A systematic prosecu- 
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tion of this 
plant not only 
will improve 
the woodlands 
and make them 
more attractive, 
but their pro- 
ductiveness as 
watersheds’ and 
in firewood will 
be greatly in- 
creased. This ex- 
ample of prac- 
tical forestry 
will undoubtedly 
also. influence 


other owners of forest lands to similar ef- 
forts. Ten years will be required to carry out 
the plan and it is expected that the wood 


cut in the im- 
provement trim- 
mings will cover 
the cost of all 
the im prove- 
ments made. 


The plan for 


landscape treat- 
ment supple- 
ments both the 
forestry and the 
building plans. 


well qualified specialists and is one that can 
be systematically 


available. An im- 
portant feature 
provides  addi-- 
tional roads and 
paths through 
the reservation, 
all of which can 
thus be made 
available for 
practical mili- 
tary training, be- 
sides making ac- 
cessible a num- 
ber of _ inter- 
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ACADEMIC BUILDING. 


SUMMER ENCAMPMENT. 


It has been prepared by 


carried out as means are 


GYMNASIUM AND THAYER MONUMENT. 


esting historical 
spots, most 
of which  af- 
ford beautiful 
views. 

The character 
and location of 
the new build- 
ings, together 
with the re- 
moval of the old 
ones, about 
which cling 
strong = senti- 
ments of associ- 
ation in the 


hearts of very many people, naturally arouse 
the keenest interest. 
however, of the Cadet Chapel, the Riding 


With the exception, 


Hall, the Hotel, 
the Administra- 
tion Building, 
the Gymnasium, 
the Old Officers’ 
Quarters, on the 
plain north to 
the Superintend- 
ent’s residence, 
and those on the 
main road south 


of the Cadet Hospital, the approved build- 
ing plan retains the old important build- 
ings, and with them the new ones have been 


designed to ac- 
cord, The 
Chapel, especial- 
ly venerated, 
though removed 
from its present 
site to the ceme- 
tery to make 
way for a neces- 
sary additional 
Academic Build- 
ing, will be re- 
built as it exists 
to-day, and in 
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CADET BARRACKS. 


its new location will be preserved and used 
when necessary as a mortuary chapel. 
The building plan was formulated only 
after a thorough 
portant problems 


study of the many im- 
it presented. Its 
was a unanimous report of the Academic 
Board to the War Department setting forth 
in detail both the deficiencies of the exist- 


basis 


ing plant and the improvements deemed 
necessary to enable the Academy to prop- 
erly perform its functions. Accompanying 
the report were tentative plans and esti- 
mates. These were submitted to Congress 
and that body, in June, 1902, gave approval 
to the project of reconstructing the Military 
Academy in an Act which authorized an 


expenditure of five and a half million 


dollars for the purpose. Following this 


action of Congress, the Secretary of War, 
deeply interested to secure a general work- 
ing plan best suited to meet the many re- 
quirements of so important an undertaking, 


instituted a competition for a preliminary 
general plan which was participated in. by 
ten firms of architects of well established 
This 
preliminary plan was required to show 


reputation throughout the country. 


a proposed arrangement of buildings and 
treatment of the grounds to meet the vari- 
ous requirements of the Academy, together 
with an indication of the architectural treat- 
ment of the several buildings. Among 


other conditions governing the contest were 
the requirements that the plan must afford 


OFFICERS’ CLUB AND MESS. 
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opportunity for future extension and en- 
largement, as the institution is enlarged 
with the growth of the country; that it 
must locate the buildings habitually occu- 
pied by cadets so conveniently near each 
other as to meet the necessities of efficient 
administration and supervision, health, com- 
fort and economy of time; that it must 
maintain undiminished the present plain or 
campus for infantry instruction; also that 
it must produce a general result in harmony 
with a number of existing buildings which 
must be retained, such as the Cadet Bar- 
racks, the Academic Building, the Library, 
the Cadet Mess, Memorial Hall and the 
Officers’ Mess. 

To advise him in making the award the 
Secretary of War appointed a jury of com- 
petent persons to judge the competition. 
Their report was unanimous and after a 


personal examination of all the plans and’ 


considering the report of the jury, the Sec- 
retary made the award in accordance with 
the jury’s recommendation. The steps of 
developing this preliminary plan into a com- 
plete building plan were then begun, the 
process being as follows: The architects 
were furnished with further details than 
were contained in the preliminary matter 
upon which the competition was based, and 
the location of all the new buildings was 
thus definitely and finally established. The 
architects then drew up and _ submitted 
sketch plans for each floo1 of each of the 
buildings. These plans were then referred 
to an advisory board composed of six of 
the professors who were thoroughly con- 
versant with the functions to which each 
building was to be put and with its relation 
to all the other buildings. Officers having 
special interest or knowledge concerning 
a particular building were required to con- 
fer from time to time with this board. This 
procedure, while involving a great amount 
of work, has proved itself to be of value 
in more than one instance as it would have 
been impossible otherwise to give proper 
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weight to the various views expressed by 
the board, the architects and others, upon 
many problems and some vexatious ques- 
tions. As a rule, however, the architects, 
the advisory board and the other officers 
concerned have all agreed upon the final 
form of the sketch plans. In the matter of 
the elevation of buildings the architects 
have been unhampered, ex¢ept in a few 
instances where questions of utility or econ- 
omy of construction have dictated certain 
deviations from their ideas. As the final 
plans and specifications have been com- 
pleted they have been forwarded to the 
War Department and have received the 
approval of the Secretary of War. 

Practically, architecturally and _pictori- 
ally the New Military Academy resolves it- 
self into certain centers. These are the 
Academic group, the Artillery and Cavalry 
Plain, the public section, and finally the 
changes at the northern end of the Post. 
These various centers, though nearly dis- 
tinct, will be connected by chains of resi- 
dences. 


The Academic group, the most prominent 
one, will consist of the following old build- 


ings (by old buildings is meant those 
erected prior to 1904), namely: Cadet Bar- 
racks, the present Academic Building, 
Cadet Mess Hall, Cadet Hospital, Library, 
Memorial Hall, and the Officers’ Mess. 
The new buildings of this group will be: 
The Cadet Barracks, north of the 
present Gymnasium along the line of offi- 
cers’ quarters, a building in all general re- 
spects like - the barracks, the only 
changes being in the basement, where the 
lavatories will be placed; the new Gymna- 
sium, northeast of these barracks and large 
enough to accommodate on its main floor 
350 cadets; the Cadet Headquarters and 
Store Building, located in the space between 
the old and the new barracks, so as to over- 
look the area of both; the Cadet Chapel, 
placed on a spur of the hill rising from the 
southeast corner of the present Cadet Bar- 


new 


old 
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racks; the new Academic Building, which of the new Gymnasium 


will be almost a counterpart of the present Headquarters and Store, 


one and differ- 
ent only in the 
interior arrange- 
ments, located 
directly east of 
the present one 
on the site now 
occupied by the 
Cadet Chapel 
and the Super- 
intendent’s Of- 
fice. The plans 
contemplate the 
connection of 
the two Aca- 
demic Buildings 
by a memorial 
bridge. The new 
Administration 
Building, a 
noble one, will 
be opposite the 
Cadet Mess. 


The site makes BATTLE MONUMENT. 
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and the Cadet 
all these new 
buildings will be 
constructed of 
native granite 
similar to that 
used in the Li- 
brary. Immedi- 
ately north of 
Memorial Hall 
will be placed a 
Bachelor Offi- 
cers’ Building, 
which will cor- 
respond in arch- 
itecture with the 
tlall and the 
Officers’ Mess 
on the south 
side of it. The 
general archi- 
tectural style of 
the other build- 
ings will be 
gothic, thus har- 
monizing as 


it most prominent and, in fact, it and the nearly as possible with those already built. 
new Riding Hall, with the Heating and On the site of the present Hotel will be 


Lighting Plant, 
will be the first 
to be seen on the 
river from the 
south. The new 
Riding Hall will 
be located on 
the plateau at 
present occupied 
by the old Rid- 
ing Hall and 
Cavalry Stables 
and __— Barracks. 
The Heating 
Plant lies im- 
mediately south CADET ROOM IN BARRACKS. 


placed a group 
of five resi- 
dences, intended 
for the Superin- 
tendent, the 
Commandant 
of Cadets, the 
Adjutant, the 
Quartermaster 
and the Sur- 
geon. The pres- 
ent gas plant, 
together with 
the majority of 
the old _ build- 
ings on _ this 


of the Riding Hall, being connected with slope will be removed and will be re- 
the latter by its chimney, which will form placed by a Guard and Fire Engine 
the tower of the Hall. With the exception House, a Post Exchange Building, a Quar- 
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termaster and Commissary Building in 
which will be located the various shops and 
conveniences they demand, and a Quarter- 
master’s corral. Further to the north, on 
the level with the river, will be a freight 
station and dock for the receiving of neces- 
sary supplies. The present Band Barracks 
will be enlarged and remodeled, and new 
barracks for the Army Service Department 
will be placed near the present site of the 
Cadet Laundry. 

By using the site adjacent to the Village 
of Highland Falls at the south end of the 
Post for the Artillery and Cavalry Plain, 
the mounted troops can be concentrated. 
Here is being built the barracks for the 
Artillery and Cavalry Detachments, their 
stables and a gun shed. By reclaiming the 
old swamp land there and moving the main 
road east to the bank of the river, a large 
plain will be obtained, well suited for’ the 
various mounted drills. 

The landing stage and the hotel have 
been termed the Public Section. By plac- 
ing the Hotel directly west of the present 
depot, which is to be replaced by a hand- 
some stone one, and on the same level as 
the plain, this section will be centralized 
and made more convenient than at present 
to the many people visiting West Point. !.Jt 
is the intention to enlarge the dock s0,as 
to give better landing facilities, afidjan 
elevator will be provided front the Wiel of 


the river to the Hotel. The vicinity of the 


depot will be beautiful and made a more 
fitting entrance to the grounds than it has 
been in the past. 

The group of enlisted men’s quarters, at 
the north west end of the Post, will not 
differ materially from its condition at pres- 
ent. Some of the old buildings, as the 
Cadet Laundry and Public Stables, will be 
removed to more convenient and less prom- 
inent sites. It is hoped some time in the 
future to build a stadium in this section, as 


there exists there a natural site for one. 
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Only the salient features of the new plans 
have been given above. Much of the new 
work under, way at present consists of quar- 
ters for officers. The sites made available 
for this purpose are located at the south 
end of the Post in the neighborhood of the 
old Kinsley House. Here, on a ridge of 
ground west of the road, will be placed 
three triple sets of houses. Between these 
and the river, on the level of the main road, 
seven more sets are being built. These 
buildings are of a most pleasing design, 
the architects having been especially for- 
tunate in combining utility and harmony 
with the surroundings. Much in the recon- 
struction plans necessarily relates to the im- 
provement of roads, more especially the 
straightening of the main one from the 
center of the Post to the south, and the 
new ones to the several terraces now exist- 
ing there. 

The approved building plan has neces- 
This was to 
be expected and has been welcome and 
helpful. 
that no pains have been spared to obtain 
the views of persons best qualified to judge 
the subject and these views have been given 
It is 
believed the result is the acquisition of a 


sarily evoked some criticism. 


It can be freely stated, however, 


the closest study and consideration. 


plan. which in all its essential features will 
receive the hearty approval of unbiased 
judgment. The plan meets the present re- 
quirements of the Academy and the re- 
quirements which will come from its natural 
growth for many years. It is susceptible 
of expansion if at any time it becomes the 
policy of the Government to materially in- 
crease the number of cadets, and this pro- 
vision has been made in such a way that 
the present buildings and the ones to be 
constructed at the present time will form 
an integral part of the final result and will 
not have to be torn down in possible future 
projects. 

In conclusion, in the opinion of compe- 
tent experts the building plan of improve- 
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ments is one that will harmonize with the 
unrivalled character of the landscape and 
add to the view to be had from the river at 
West Point and that will accord well with 
the importance of an institution so much in 
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The following is published for the information 
of the Service and the general public who may 


wish to attend the exercises incidental to the 
graduation of the class of 1906: 
The 


nounced subject 


an- 
the 


following schedule of exercises is 
to change on account of 
weather : 


Friday, June | 


Review for the Board of Visitors, 4.30 p. m. 


Monday, June 4 


Squadron review, on cavalry plain, 1st Class, 4 
p. m. 


Tuesday, June 5 
School of the field battery, on the cavalry plain, 
1st Class as officers and drivers, 3d Class as can- 
noneers, 4 p. m. 
Tent pitching, on grass plain, Corps of Cadets, 


Wednesday, June 6 
Extended order drill, three companies, 4 p. m. 
A minor tactical problem, Corps of Cadets, 8 
p. m. 


Thursday, June 7 


Military gymnastics, in gymnasium, 4th Class, 
Il a. m. 

Outdoor military calisthenics, on grass plain, 
Corps of Cadets, 4 p. m. 





SCHEDULE OF EXERCISES, JUNE, 1906 


WEST POINT, NEW YORK 
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the eye of the world in which the Nation 
deservedly takes great pride and again to 
convey to future generations a surer in- 
spiration to maintain the Academy’s hal- 


lowed traditions. 





Friday, June 8 


Outdoor meet, on grass plain, 9 a. m. 

Machine guns, on target range, Ist and 3d 
Classes, 4 p. m. 

Pack train and mountain guns, on target range, 
Ist and 2d Classes, 4 p. m. 


Saturday, June 9 
School of the trooper, in riding hall, 1st Class, 
10.30 a. m. 
Exercises in practical field engineering, Ist and 
2d Classes, 3.00 p. m. 


Monday, June || 


Polo game, 10 a. m. 

School of the battalion, on grass plain, Corps 
of Cadets, 4 p. m. 

Beginning June 1, 
place daily at 6 p. m.; supper, at 6.45 p. m. 

The graduating the ist Class 
will take place on Tuesday, June 12th, at 10.30 


dress parade will take 


exercises of 
a.m. 


The 


June 


will be established 
13th, the battalion forming at bar- 
racks at 10.30 a. m. The encampment will be 
called “Camp J. M. Schofield” in honor of the 
memory of Lientenant General John McAlister 
Schofield, U. S. Army, who died on March 4th 
last. General Schofield was Superintendent of 
the Military Academy from September 1, 1876, 
to January 21, 1881. 


summer encampment 


on 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LIBRARY OF: 
THE U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 


Nore.—It is intended to print from time to time copies of military manuscripts, extracts 


from rare pamphlets, etc., etc., belonging to the U. 


library. These are to be 
the Superintendent of the Academy. 
co-operation 


Military Classification of Books on Wars and Cam- 
paigns 

The following table gives the classifica- 
tion of wars and campaigns employed in the 
Library U. S. M. A., and will be found use- 
ful by all who have to do with military 
books. The first column gives the name of 
the war; the second, its date; the third, the 
shelf number, in Dewey’s decimal system. 
The subject card for a book on the second 
Boer War would be headed as follows, for 
example : 

968.2 Wars—— Borer War: 1899-1902 
(here follows the title of the book). 

Thus the cards for all books of the sort 
will be found under Wars—alphabetically 
arranged by the adopted title of the war. 

Books on special campaigns are cata- 
logued under the word Campaigns followed 
by the country and the date. 

E. S. H. 


List of Subject Headings for Wars 
SHELF No 


903. 


Date. 
1867-8 
1896 
1838-42 
1878-80 
1816 965. 
1830-57 
1775-83 
1895-96 
1900 
1740-48 


NAME. 


Abyssinian Expedition 


Afghan 958. 
Algerian 


American Revolution 
Ashanti 


973.3 
900.7 
Austrian Succession 943.07 


Austro-Prussian 043-07 


S. Military Academy and deposited in its 


selected by the Librarian, and are here printed by permission of 
The Editcrs beg to extend their thanks for this welcome 


The Editors, Army AND Navy. 


NAME. 


Austro-Sardinian, 


Date. SHELF No. 
paigns, 1859. 

Barbary States 

Black Hawk, see 
3): 

Boer 


973-47 


968.2 


Outbreak, 

Relief Expedition. 
Carlist (Spain) 
China 1857-61 Q5I. 
China Relief Expedition 1898-1901 951. 
Chino-Japanese Q5!. 
Chilian- Peruvian 983. 
Civil (England) 942.062 
Civil (Hungary) 943.06 
Civil (U. S.) 973-7 
COCO foods aweccces aC, 938.7 
Creek Indian, see Indian (U. 

S.). 
Crimean 
Eighteen Twelve 
Egyptian, see 

poleonic. 


Boxer 


1833-1900 946.07 


395-387 


947.07 
1812-15 973.52 
Soudan, Na- 
English Revolution 
Filipino, see Philippine In- 
surrection. 
(In) 


942.067 


1564-1609 
1671-74 
1835-42 
1870-71 


Flanders 


Florida, see Indian (U. S.).. 

Franco-German 

Franco-Prussian, see Franco- 
German. 


French and Indian 

French Revolution 

French in Austria, see Cz 
paigns, 1859. 

Gallic 


Greco- Persian 


1755-03 


1789-1795 


58-51 
500-479 
334-330 


937.05 
938.03 
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NAME. DATE. 


Greco-Turkish 

Greek Independence 

Indian (U. S.): 
Black Hawk 
Bouquet’s 


King Philip’s 1675-76 
Modoc 1872-73 
* Nez Perce 1877 
Pequot 1636-37 
Pontiac Conspiracy 1763-64 
Seminole 1818 
1835-42 
1876 


1857-59 


Sioux 
Indian Mutiny 
Irish Rebellion 
Italian Liberation, 
paigns, 1859. 
King George’s 
King Philip's, see 
=) 
King William’s 
Korean, see Chino-Japanese. 
Liberation, see Napoleonic. 
Matabele 
Mexican 
Modoc, see Indian (U.S.). 
Napoleonic 
Opium War 
Peloponnesian 
Peninsular 
Persian, see Greco-Persian. 
Philippine Insurrection 
Polish Rebellion 


Indian (U.. 


1893-96 


1796-1815 
1840-42 
B.C. 431-404 


1830-31 
264-241 
218-201 
149-146 

Queen Anne’s 1702-13 

Revolutionary, 


Revolution. 


see American 
1455-71 
1812 
1904-05 
1829-29 


Russo-French 
Russo-Japanese 
Russo-Turkish 


oy 


1077-7 
Sardinian, 
1859. 
Seminole, see Indian (U.S.). 
Silesian, see Austrian 
cess, Seven Years. 
Sepoy Rebellion, 
Mutiny. 
Seven Years 
Seven Weeks, see Austro-Prus- 
sian. 


Campaigns, 


see 


Suc- 
see Indian 


1756-63 


AND 


SHELF No. 


949.6 
949.506 


973.562 
973-27 
973-522 
973.24 
973.82 
973.83 
073-22 
973.27 
973.541 
973-571 
973.82 
954. 
Q41.57 


973.26 
973-25 
968.9 
973.62 
944.05 
951. 
938.05 
944.053 


991.4 
947.07 


937-04 
973-25 
942.04 
947.07 


952. 
949.0 
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SHELF No. 


954. 


NAME. DATE. 


1855 
1882-86 
1896-99 


Soudan 962.6 
South African, see 


Spain and Portugal 1826-40 946.07 
973.89 
944.033 
949.7 
949.7 


043.041 


Spanish-American 
Spanish Succession 1701-14 
1876-77 
1885 
1618-48 


Servian 

Servo-Bulgarian 

Thirty Years 

Transvaal, see Boer. 

Tripolitan, see Barbary States. 

Turko-Russian, see Russo- 
Turkish. 

Vendee 


Zulu 


1793-6 944.043 


068.3 


Memorial of Officers of the Army, | 784 


Garrison oF West Point, June 21, 1784. 
Sir: 

We, the late officers of the American Army, 
deranged by the Resolution of Congress of the 
2d inst., having been reduced to the necessity of 
adopting a measure which may possibly by some 
be thought to be unjustifiable without the motives 
and reasons of our conduct being fully explained, 
have thought proper in this collective manner to 
communicate the transaction and the Reasons on 
which it is grounded. 

From the assurances of the Commander in 
Chief, and the other characters who were in- 
trusted by Congress to arrange the troops who 
were to remain in service after the Ist of January, 
1784, and in whom we placed the fullest confi- 
dence, we had every prospect of punctual Pay- 
ment for our services; with this view we gave up 
every Idea of business and were at very great 
Expence in making our arrangements as military 
Characters. Having made every Preparation for 
the year The Resolution of Congress which dis- 
missed us, arrived at a very unexpected period. 


*Being made however by the Sovereign power of 


with that cheerfulness 
and obedience which becomes Servants of the pub- 
lic. The same Resolution of Congress by which 
we obtained our dismission granted us only two 
months pay in notes of the Financier, and directed 
final settlement Certificates for the discharge of 
the other four. «Upon an adjustment of our ac- 
counts we found this sum by no means sufficient 
to satisfy those demands which had necessarily 


the country acquiesced 


incurred during a service of six months. 
In a situation so distressing we looked around 


for a possibility of Relief. Nothing presented 
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itself but an order on Mr. Lovell which you had 
placed in the hands of the Pay Master for the 
Officers Subsistence. After deducting three 
months subsistence for those who were to remain 
in the service, including the Invalids we found 
there was a sufficient sum to furnish us with six 
weeks pay and on application to the person with 
whom it was intrusted for the purpose of ex- 
change he delivered the money taking our receipts 
to that amount received of the Regimental Pay- 
Master on account of our four months pay for 
the year 1784. 

Thus Sir we have stated to you in the clearest 
manner the measures we have taken and the neces- 
sities which induced them. We fully persuade our- 
selves they will be considered as perfectly just 
on our part and meet the approbation of all 
Concerned. 

We are Sir, 
With great regard and esteem, 
Your most Obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) 

Nat. STONE, 
Isaac Frye, 
NATHAN LEAVENWORTH, 
Joun MILLs, 
Jon. HASKFIL, 


HENRY JACKSON, 
C. Gress, 

Wo. Hutt, 

G. BAUMAN, 


J. Hossy, 


Gam. Braprorp, S. Jackson, 
E. 


FENNO, 
WILLIAM RICKARD, 
JosePH B.Iss, 
Cates SWAN, 

Jno. ADAMS, 
JAMES SEVER, 

E. HASKELL, 
RatpH H. Bow es, 
JAMEs BrapForD. 


JAMES SAWYER, 
C. SELDEN, 
JosepH Porter, 
J. Morrow, 
Henry NELSON, 
H. CUNNINGHAM, 
Tuos. Hunt, 
Jno. REE, 

P. PHELON, 


Endorsement. From the late officers of the 


Garrison at West Point, July 11, 1784. 


Letter Respecting the Brevet Commission of Gen- 
eral Grant: 1851 


(From the original in the Library, U. S. M. A.) 


Fort Howarp, Wis., 


Ist April, 1851. 
» 


Mayor Gore, Carts. GRANT AND McCoNNELLs, 
4th U. States Infantry. 

Permit me gentlemen to congratulate you on 
your recent brevet promotions. Laurels so gal- 
lantly won as yours were, on bloody battlefields, 
could not wither. Ever since those memorable 
days, the 8th and 13th September, 1847, they have 
been wreathed for your wearing. Your country 
now appreciates your gallantry and worth, and 
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though late, have acknowledged it—at which, my 
friends, no one rejoices more heartily than myself. 
Gentlemen, 
Your Obt. ser. 
and Friend, 
Francis* LEg, 


By. Col. & Maj. 4th Inf. 


Unpublished Letter of General R. E. Lee: 1861 


photograph of the original in the 
Library, U. S. M. A.) 


ARLINGTON, 20 April, 1861. 


(From a 


My Dear Cousin Rocer: 

I only received to-day your letter of the 17th. 
Sympathizing with you in the troubles that are 
pressing so heavily upon our beloved country, 
and entirely agreeing with you in your notions 
of allegiance, &c., I have been unable to make up 
my mind to raise my hand against my native 
State, my relatives, my children, and my home. 
I ‘have therefore resigned my commission in the 
army, and never desire again to draw my sword 
save in defense of my State. I consider it useless 
to go into the reasons that influenced me. I can 
give you no advice. I merely tell you what I 
have done that you may do better. 

Wishing you every happiness and prosperity, 

I remain faithfully, 
Your kinsman, 


Lt. R. Jongs, R. E. Lee. 


U. S. Army. 

N. B.—Roger Jones “did better” in fact and re- 
mained in the Army. He died as Inspector Gen- 
eral, U. S. A., in 18809. 

B...on Fe 


Unpublished Letter from General William T. Sher- 
man, 1861, to Governor Thomas A. Moore 


StaTE SEMINARY OF LEARNING 
Miuitary ACADEMY. 


LouISsIANA AND 
Private. 

ALEXANDRIA, Dec. 18, 1861.* 
My Dear Sir: 

I take it for granted you have been expecting 
for some days the accompanying paper from me. 
I have repeatedly and again made known to Gen- 
eral Graham and Dr. Smith that in the event of 
a severance of the relations hitherto existing be- 
tween the Confederated States of this Union, I 
would be forced to choose the old Union. It is 
barely possible that all States will secede, South 


*This letter is erroneously dated. For Decem- 


ber read January. 
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and North, then new combinations will result, 
but this process will be one of time and uncer- 
tainty. I can not with my opinions await this 
subsequent development. 

I have never been a politician and therefore 
undervalue the excited feelings and opinions of 
present rulers all over the land, but I do think 
if the people cannot execute a form of Gov- 
ernment like the present, that a worse one will 
result. 

I will keep the cadets as quiet as possible. They 
are nervous, and I think the interest of the 
State requires them here, guarding this property, 
and acquiring the knowledge which will be useful 
for your State in after times. When I leave, 
which I now regard certain—the present Pro- 
fessors could manage well enough to afford you 
leisure to find a suitable successor. You might 
order Smith to receipt for the Arms, and to exer- 
cise military command, whilst the academic exer- 
cises could go on under the Board. In time some 


gentleman will turn up, better qualified than I am 
to carry on the Seminary to its ultimate point of 
I entertain the kindest feelings to all, 


success. 
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and would leave the State with much regret— 


only in great events we must choose one way or 
another. 


Truly Yr. friend, 
W. T. SHERMAN. 


List of Publications of the U.S. M. A. Distributed 
by the Library 

History of the Battle Monument at West Point, 
prepared by Charles W. Larned, Professor, West 
Point, 1898, 1 v., O., pp. 241, illus —out of print. 

The Centennial of the U. S. Military Academy 
at West Point, N. Y., 1802-1902. Vol. I, Ad- 
dresses and Histories (pp. 924); Vol. II, Statis- 
tics and Bibliographies (pp. 433). Washington, 
1904, two vols., quarto, illus. 

A plan for the classification of military books, 
Ist edition (1904), 2 edition (1905), by Edward S. 
Holden. West Point, 2d edition, 1905, 1 vol., O., 
pp. 48. 

Library Manual I. Reference books, by Ed- 
ward S. Holden. West Point (stereotyped), 1905, 
1 vol., O., pp. 20. 
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A SERIOUS OUTLOOK FOR THE NAVY 


Not the least interesting of the developments following upon the present form of 
the Naval Appropriation Bill, as it has been shaped by the Naval Department and the 
House Committe on Naval Affairs, is the official communication of Rear Admiral N. E. 
Mason, chief of ordnance of that branch of the service. The estimate of the bureau of 
ordnance is reduced by $12,000,000, and the Admiral calls the situation for the coming 
fiscal year “little short of desperate.” He says there is now and there will be no reserve 
ammunition, that target practice may have to be curtailed or stopped and new ships 
will go into service without ordnance stores. There is no reserve supply of mines and 
not even a complete supply of torpedoes for the present ships, and what is worse, there 
is no money to buy them. Naturally the Admiral regards the efficiency of the Navy as 
being seriously affected by this state of affairs. Naturally, he looks gloomily upon the 
prospects in case of sudden war. To be sure, sudden war is not likely, but it is a con- 
tingency upon which the existence of the Navy is based, and it seems superfluous to sug- 
gest to a reasonable set of legislators that ammunition is at least as important as guns or 
ships, and that practice in using ammunition is also essential. The proposed naval ap- 
propriation of $100,000,009 approximately, might better, therefore, it appears, be some- 
what differently distributed, this upon the supposition, which has the air of reason, that 
Admiral Mason knows what the situation is and is describing it fairly. 


PERHAPS A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


. * - “~~ - . 
A closely related trouble is that which arises from the difficulty of getting enough 
enlisted men to man the ships. For some time the actual force has fallen short of the 


legal complement. Yet the increased number and size of ships constantly calls for more 
men. How are they to be gotten? Congress can hardly help matters by increasing the 
complement till the present allowance is obtained, and nobody seems to know exactly 
what should be done to make the service more attractive. The pay is already greater 
than that of other navies and could not in any case be made high enough to compete in 
the open wage market with civilian occupations open to the class of men wanted. Two 
things serve as deterrents, the lack of opportunity to rise to a commission which the Army 
affords and the lack in the country at large of a real sea-going population. In the lat- 
ter consideration lies the real difficulty. The United States has lost its Merchant Marine, 
and with that Merchant Marine the habit of going down to the sea in ships, save as pas- 
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sengers. The Navy suffers and the shipbuilding people are furnished with specious ar- 
gument for subsidies, an argument which they do not fail to use. If subsidies for the 
Merchant Marine hardly seem the proper solution, neither does any other solution imme- 
diately leap to the mind ; however a suggestion of a sergeant of the recruiting service, 
made through the “Army and Navy Journal,” seems to promise something. His idea is 
to make it possible for a man to enlist in such a way as to allow him to serve part of his 
time in the Navy and part in the Army, the whole time to be counted on his retirement. 
The sergeant says that a man who found soldiering irksome might find himself suited 
by a transfer to the Navy and vice versa, and he suggests that many bad soldiers might 
be made good man-of-warsmen. 


THE VALUE OF MILITARY DISCIPLINE 


That confidence in the efficiency of the regular Army, which was inspired by Gen- 


eral Funston’s handiness in the course of the San Francisco earthquake and fire, has been 
increasingly justified by the course of events since. The San Francisco Chronicle of May 
14th bears witness that “a week and a half of Army discipline had reduced the work of 
relief to a system.” It was a system, moreover, in which every needy person was being 
fed, while the number of those who needed to be fed gratis was being so rapidly reduced 
that the consolidated relief bureau, which issued 279,631 rations on May 2, issued 164,- 
000 on May 12. The Chronicle was then of the opinion that the number could be fur- 
ther reduced in a little while by 100,000 more. At least 50,000 persons, it was admitted, 
must be taken care of for months to come. 

In the matter of housing and policing the homeless thousands, reports are equally 
encouraging. As a sample of what was being done, the Chronicle describes “Model City 
No. 1” in Golden Gate Park, where 3,000 people are sheltered and guarded. The shel- 
ters are two-room houses of rough boards arranged in streets running at right angles 
and numbered and lettered, and the sanitary arrangements are admirable. Lieutenant E. 
L. D. Breckinbridge, in command at the time, presided over a most orderly community 
and maintained over them a guard of one non-commissioned officer and three privates 
without arms. There was a hospital, but as no one was ill it was empty. 

Other reports (already published in the Service weeklies) have described the work 
of the marines and blue jackets from the Mare Island Navy Yard and the ships of 
the Pacific Squadron, in command of Rear Admiral Goodrich. It seems clear that the 
naval fire boats, commanded by Lieutenant Frederic N. Freeman, saved the water front 
of the city, while the work of the Revenue Cutter Service during the fire and of the 
Signal Corps during and since the fire has been of the greatest possible value. 

The disposition of the country at large towards what the military and semi-military 
governmental agencies have been doing was sufficiently indicated in the words of the 
daily press, which we quoted last month—for the particular expression reprinted was 
fairly representative of the things that were everywhere being said. What San Fran- 
cisco thinks of the work of the Army and Navy among them may be gathered from 
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the encomiums to be found in their newspapers and from the manifested unwillingness 
of the citizens to relieve General Greeley of his responsibility. 

In brief, both Army and Navy have been tried and found not wanting in circum- 
stances which, if not precisely contemplated in the original plant of the national machin- 
ery of war, are excellent tests of the thoroughness of the organization and the steadiness 
and readiness of both officers and men. 


THE NAME OF THE NEW BATTLESHIP 


If the recommendation of the House Committee on Naval Affairs is carried out, 
there will be added to our Navy “one first-class battleship carrying as heavy armor and 
as powerful armament as any known vessel of its class, to have the highest practicable 
speed and the greatest practicable radius of action, to cost, exclusive of armament and 


armor, not exceeding $6,000,000.” 

Should this vessel be built she will no doubt outclass the British battleship “Dread- 
nought,’”’ now the most powerful vessel afloat. 

Since the passage of the bill, numerous articles have appeared in the daily and 
weekly press, suggesting that this formidable vessel should be christened “New York,” 


notwithstanding the fact that we already have an armored cruiser “New York,” the first 
armored cruiser of our new Navy. 

With the single exception of the Constitution, “Old Lronsides,” for whose preserva- 
tion Congress has voted a large sum of money, the fame of the frigate “United States” 
stood supreme in the affections of the American people. While commanding her, De- 
catur, “the idol of the American Navy,” forced the British frigate “Macedonian,” one of 
the finest vessels of her class, to strike her colors, and on many other occasions the 
“United States” did well her part. 

We think no better name could be suggested for our new battleship than “United 
States,” and though the hulk of that glorious old vessel now lies beneath the waters, her 
name should be perpetuated. The name is suggestive of the strength of our new battle- 
ship; not for any single State should this vessel be named, but for all. 





OUR NAVY IN VAUDEVILLE 


LARGE _ audience 

treated to a noval enter- 

tainment by a variety of 

talent from the Navy, at 

the Belasco Theatre on 

the afternoon of May 22d. 

The the 

vaudeville entertainment 

m given by the combined 

crews of the U. S. Atlan- 

tic Fleet, under command of Rear Admiral 

Robley D. Evans, in aid of the San Fran- 
cisco sufferers. 

The interior of the theatre was profusely 
decorated with the colors and signal flags 
of the various ships of the fleet, while the 
civilian dress of the landlubbers was. inter- 
spersed with the blue and gold of the of- 
‘ficers’ uniforms and blue and white of the 
enlisted men. Rear Admiral Evans and 
party occupied a box, which was draped 
with the flag of the officer commanding, 
two white stars on a blue field, while Rear 
Admiral W. H. Brownson and his party 
sat opposite in a box whose rail was draped 
with his flag, two white stars on a red field. 

The various numbers on the program 
were indicated by signals, which 
proved rather puzzling to the citizens pres- 
ent, but were readily understood by the 
sailors, who applauded each favorite of the 
fleet as he appeared. The entertainment 
included everything from varieties to ath- 
letics, including acts that were typically 
nautical. 

Thomas Ackerman, oiler on the battle- 
ship Pennsylvania, appealed greatly to the 
audience with his song, “Keep on the Tar- 
get.” Midshipman L. B. Anderson, from 


was 


occasion was 


code 


the Maine, gave an interesting exhibition 
of Indian club swinging. The drill put up 
by a squad of marines from the West Vir- 
ginia, under command of Captain Lay, won 
merited applause. Yeoman S. O. Thatcher, 
of the Pennsylvania, opened the program 
with a monologue, which was very funny, 
and received a lively welcome. He was 
followed by Ensign W. E. Whitehead, of 
the Maine, who gave a creditable exhibition 
of sleight-of-hand tricks. 

The star event of the afternoon was the 
boxing bout between Katzenberger, of the 
Maine, champion bantam-weight of the 
fleet, and A. B. Moore, of the Pennsylvania. 
Katzenberger won the bout on points. 

The biograph pictures, showing the life 
that the blue jacket leads afloat and ashore, 
and the five-inch gun drill, commanded by 
Lieutenant Doyle, interested the civilian 
audience greatly. F. Smith, a 
sailor from the Maine, gave an exhibition 


brawny 


of his great strength by allowing a big six- 
foot comrade to jump on his chest from a 
height of ten feet above him. 

The grand finale was a sight that those 
present will not soon forget; massed on the 
stage were the bands from the various ships 
of the fleet, and the whole house arose and 
joined in the National anthem, amid the 
waving of the stars and stripes. 


The entire performance was a highly com- 
mendable affair and reflects credit upon the 
officers and enlisted personnel of our Navy 


who had it in charge, especially as the en- 
tertainment was given on less than a week’s 
The sum of $1,200 was realized for 
the San Francisco sufferers. 


notice. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY, 1777-1906 


BY 


EDWARD S. HOLDEN, Sc.D., LL.D. 


Librarian 


N the year 1777 Congress 
authorized the forma- 
tion of a “Corps of In- 
valids,” to be composed 
of veteran soldiers, 

which was “to serve as 


a military school for 





young gentlemen previ- 
ous to their being appointed to marching 
regiments.” 

The Corps was organized at Philadelphia 
under the command of Colonel Lewis Nic- 
ola, its chief, who was a man of science, a 
member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, etc. In 1781, at the request of Wash- 
ington, the whole Corps was ordered to West 
Point. Its school was known as “the Mili- 
tary Academy at the Army.” 
was made for establishing and maintaining 
a library for the school by assessments upon 
the pay of the officers of the Corps, who 
were to contribute one day’s pay in every 


Provision 


month for the purpose. 
the parent of the Library of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, 
which is therefore the oldest Government 
library in the United States—a fact gen- 


This library was 


erally unknown. The library was housed 
in the (second) Academic building from 
1815 until that building was destroyed by 
fire in 1838. 
to the dining-room of the West Point Hotel, 
and from thence to the south end of the 
(third) Academy, on the site of the present 


In 1841 the 


The books were then moved 


(fourth) Academy Building. 


(third) Academy on the site of the present 
Library building, where they remained un- 
til 1899, when they were moved to a large 
room on the ground floor of the present 
Academic Building. In 1901 all were once 
more moved into the Library Building, 
where they are likely to remain for a cen- 
tury at least. 

A building to contain the Headquarter 


- offices, the Department of Natural Philoso- 


phy and the Library was completed in 1841 
at a cost of about $50,000. In 1899 the 
sum of $70,000 was appropriated for its 
and book-stacks 
were provided in 1901 at a cost of $15,000, 


renovation. Furniture 
and the new building has been occupied 
1901. Through the interest of the 
Superintendent and the liberality of Con- 
gress an annual appropriation of about 


since 


$10,000 has been available for the increase 
and maintenance of the library since 19oz. 
The present staff consists of the Librarian 
and his assistant (civilians) and of four at- 
tendants and a janitor (Army Service 
men). 

Catalogues of the Library. The first cata- 
logue of the Library was printed in 1822, 
and included 830 books. ' The Library con- 
tained no work of fiction at this time. Since 
that date the number of books, pamphlets 
and maps has increased to about 65,000. 

The printed catalogue of 1882 (1,027 
pages) will be found useful, as well as the 
printed finding-lists of Military Works 
(1892), of Biography and French History 
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(1898), of English Fiction (1901), pre- 
pared by Dr. Plate, assistant librarian, and 
the catalogues in vol. ii of the Centennial 
of the U. S. M. A. (1902), prepared by 
the present librarian. Other lists of the 
same sort are now completed and will be 
printed so soon as the the clerical work of 
the printer can be ar- 
most important aid in 
is, however, the card- 


copying them for 
ranged for. The 
using the Library 
catalogue. 
Card-Catalogues. Every book (except 
anonymous books) is represented in the 
author-catalogue by at least one card. The 
names of biographers are also included. 
The subject-catalogue contains the names 
of the topics treated by the books of the 
Library; and one volume may be repre- 
sented here by a dozen or more cards. To 


save the time of officers and cadets, the 
books of the collection (especially the mili- 
tary books) have been very minutely anal- 
yzed. The titles of all important books are 


The card 
1 30,000 


also included in this catalogue. 
catalogues contain 
cards. 

Arrangement of the Books on the 
Shelves. The books are arranged on the 
shelves on the Dewey system, except for 
Biography, Periodicals, Fiction in English 
and Congressional Documents. 

Books on Military Science are kept in 
the officers’ study, and duplicates of the 
more important are shelved where they 
are readily accessible to cadets. Books are 
placed on the shelves first, in the order of 
their class numbers, second, in the order of 
their author numbers ; that is, alphabetically 
by authors, except in a few cases where the 
shelf numbers are so assigned as to arrange 
them chronologically or (occasionally) by 
countries. In the arrangement of the books 
the first object has been to place them in 
the situations where they are likely to be 
sought by readers (who have free access 
to the shelves) rather than in the strictest 


now about 
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logical order. The convenience of the 
reader is the guide in all matters of the 
sort. 

Paintings and Statuary. The Library 
owns seven noble portraits by Sully (Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Abert, Mansfield, Ma- 
comb, Gratiot, Armisted); a number of 
other paintings and portraits of many mem- 
bers of the Academic Board, as well as 
several marble and plaster portrait busts, 
and a large collection of military medals 
(mostly bronze replicas). 

Engraved portraits and photographs of 
Graduates. The Library owns the class 
albums of graduates since 1857 (with the 
exception of 1858, ‘60, 62) and a large 
number of groups and single photographic 
portraits and views. The Association of 
Graduates has an extensive collection of 
such portraits also. It is desired to obtain 
at least one portrait of every officer of the 
American Army. 

Books Relating to West Point. A special 
effort has been made to purchase every 
book, pamphlet and map relating to the 
history of West Point and the U. S. M. A. 
The case devoted to this special department 
now contains about 450 volumes. 

It is very important that the Library 
should own a copy of every book and pam- 
phlet written by officers of the American 
Army, and especially by graduates of the 
Academy. All such persons are earnestly 
requested to send to the Library a copy of 
every work published by them. 

Scope of the Library. The Library should 
contain every. important book and period- 
ical relating to subjects studied in the Acad- 
emy, and a complete collection of refer- 
ence books on all subjects likely to be in- 
quired into by our special class of readers, 
whether these subjects are in our curri- 
Cadets are closely confined 
It is the 
duty of the Library to enlarge their view- 


culum or not. 
to West Point during four years. 


of-the-world so far as books can do this. 
The specialty of this Library is Military 
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Science and Art in all its branches. Its 
military collection is its chief feature there- 
fore. It ought to be possible to write the 
whole history of Cavalry, for example, from 
the volumes on our shelves. Our desire is, 
therefore, to own every important book on 
a military subject published abroad, and 
substantially every military book printed 
in America. While our collections are far 
from complete, they are still very consid- 
erable. 
on: Military Education, 184 volumes; Art 
of War, Strategy, Tactics, etc., 877 vol- 
umes; Infantry, 486 volumes; The British 


We now own, for example, books 


Army, 241 volumes; Fortifications, Coast 
Defense, etc., 566 volumes ; History of Vol- 
unteer Regiments During the Civil War, 
1861-5, and Reports of the Volunteer Forces 
of the U. S., 416 volumes ; General Orders, 
A. G. O., and Headquarters, 191 volumes ; 
Military History, 2,376 volumes; etc., etc., 
ete. 

Congressional Documents. The Library 
contains an unusually complete collection of 
Congressional and other public documents 
of the United States 
One of the 
be done is the cataloguing of the military 


some 5,000 volumes. 


most important works to 


information in this  collection—reports, 


maps, etc. Treasures will be unearthed 


when this is done. Any young officer who 
wants work and reputation will find both 
in this previously neglected field. 

Maps. The Library owns a considerable 
number of maps, and a special collection 
(originals, photographs and copies) of 
maps of West Point, which is practically 
complete. 

Bibliographies. The following Bibliogra- 


phies (1st-4th) are printed in the Centen 


nial Volumes (1904) and are continued on 
cards in the Library. 

ist. A Bibliography of West Point, 1694 
1902; its history, maps, views, ete. 


ad. A Bibliography of the U. S. M. A, 


1770 1902. 
3d. A Bibliography of the Writings of 


all the Graduates U. S. M. A. from 1802 
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to 1902, including lists of their portraits 
and references to their obituary notices. 
Routine official reports are not included in 
this list. 

4th. A list of the names of all members of 
the Board of Visitors, U. S. M. A., 1819- 
1902. 

5th. The Artillery Journal Bibliography 
of all articles on military subjects printed in 
37 military periodicals (serials) since 1896 
is arranged on cards in our library cata- 
logue in one series. 

The subject-catalogue of the Library con- 
tains thousands of cards referring to the 
\rmy of the United States and of other 
nations; to Battles, Campaigns, Wars; to 
special subjects, such as Artillery, Ord- 
nance, Gunnery, Tactics, and the like, all 
arranged in chronological order under each 
A MS. list of Rare Books, In- 
cunabula, ete., can be seen in the librarian’s 
lt is hoped to print all, of the in- 
formation contained on such cards in the 


heading. 
office. 


shape of Finding Lists so soon as time can 
be found to copy them for printing. 
Manuscripts. The Library owns a con- 
siderable collection of autograph letters, 
etc., of famous military men. Many of 
these are displayed in the main room; for 
example—MSS. of Gustavus Adolphus, 
Charles X Il of Sweden, Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon, Wellington, Washington, Scott, 


Von Moltke, 


Sheridan, Lee, Longstreet ; as well as MSS. 


Jackson, Grant, Sherman, 
of statesmen as Jefferson, Adams, Jackson, 
Roosevelt, Root, and others. 

Particular attention is paid to the collec- 
tion of MSS. relating to West Point and 
to the American Army. 

Among the most important manuscripts 
at West Point are: 

Copies of all important War Department 
MSS. relating to the U. S. M. A. that are 
dated before 1838 (when the records of 
the Academy were destroyed by fire). 

The records at Headquarters U.S. M. A. 


> 
yO. 


‘ 


which are complete since 18 
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The Cullum MSS. in the possession of 
the Association of Graduates U. S. M. A. 
These include many letters by Colonel 
Thayer, Superintendent of the Academy, 
1817-1833. 

The Swift MSS., deposited in the Library 
by the heirs of General J. G. Swift, who 
was the first graduate (1802) of the Acad- 
emy. 

The MS. papers of Captain Alden Part- 
ridge, Superintendent U. S. M. A., 1815- 
1817. 

Many miscellaneous MSS. as well as 
Orderly Books kept at West Point between 
1784 and 1829 (many unpublished). 

MS. diary of a British officer kept in 
Clinton’s 
1776 and 1777 (unpublished). 

Other miscellaneous military MSS. in 
great variety (many unpublished). 


and Burgoyne’s campaigns of 


It is hoped to print in ARMy AND Navy 
Lire from time to time some of the MSS. 
just mentioned, as well as extracts from 
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rare or unique books in our possession. 
We a MS. corre- 
spondence Winfield 
Scott and Andrew Jackson, which throws 


for 
between 


own, example, 


Generals 


a flood of light on “the old army”; 


and a complete set of rosters of the British 


Army in America under Lord Howe’s 
command (1776, 1777 and 1778), which is 
unique. The orderly books and papers of 
the Corps of Artillerists and Engineers 
from 1795 onwards, are in our possession 
and a large part of these should be printed 
as a contribution to the history of the 
Army. 

It is proposed, with the permission of the 
Superintendent of the Academy and with 
the co-operation of the editors of ARMy 
AND Navy LiFe, to print such extracts from 
the 


S. Military Academy to 


time to time as contributions from 


Library of the U. 
the History of the Army. It is hoped that 


they will be found useful and interesting. 





GALVIN’ 


T was just after the close 
of the war, and the gov- 
ernment. was busying 

itself with the never end- 

ing task of settling its 
order, 


vast domain in 


and arranging the de- 
tails of its possessions. 
other that 


settlement boundaries 


Among the things required 


accurate were the 
of the Great Lakes, in consequence of 
which fact Lieutenant Edward Camp, U. S. 
A., was enjoying (with a copper) an entire 
season in a small steam launch dodging 
along from inlet to inlet on the shores of 
Whitefish Bay. 

He had a competent crew of two men 
who cared for his boat and attended to all 
the small details of housekeeping so that 
the Lieutenant was relieved from all re- 
sponsibility save that of taking and record- 
ing the measurements required by the 
department. 

It was a fine, healthy, out-door life, and 
the Lieutenant was healthy enough and 
young enough to enjoy it for a time. He 
was also young enough to find it monoton- 
ous, after two or three months, being en- 
tirely without companionship and wholly 
devoid of enthusiasm in the work he was 
doing so conscientiously. He had taken a 
flute with him into the wilderness, and his 
evenings were devoted to a desperate at- 
tempt to learn to play it, but the two en- 
listed men complained not, whatever they 
may have thought. Their spare time was 


given wholly to pinochle at first and one o1 


> Lec 


BY 
DAVID A. CURTIS 


the other was nearly always a dollar or two 
in debt to his mate. 

In the whole of the Bay there was at 
that time a single trading station above the 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
Aux Pins, where one Magruder had a well- 


This was on the Point 


appointed store and engaged in a fair busi- 
ness with Canadian Indians and settlers, 
and with those who passed in boats, stop- 
ping at times for supplies. And hither the 
Lieutenant went occasionally of a Sunday. 

Just why Lieutenant Camp was sent to 
survey Whitefish Bay that summer, when 
the United States Lake had a 
capable party of four officers and twenty 


Survey 
men engaged in the same work, does not 
appear, little “Sur- 
veyor” was there with Mr. Peter Chapin 


but the side-wheeler 
in command, and his party was the one 
described. 

Mr. Chapin would sometimes take the 
“Surveyor” to Point Aux Pins of a Sunday 
when supplies were needed, and it therefore 
came about that he and his party made ac- 
quaintance informally with the Lieutenant, 
whereas they would have worked side by 
side for the entire season without becoming 
officially acquainted. 

In three months’ time Chapin and his 
three officers had grown even more tired 
of one another than Lieutenant Camp was 
A five-handed 
game of draw poker in the cabin of the 


even of his own society. 


“Surveyor” was the not unnatural conse- 
quence. There wasn’t room to play on the 
Lieutenant's launch, so it came about that 
he became a frequent visitor on the side- 


wheeler on Sunday afternoons and on such 
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days as were too stormy for outdoor work. 

The poker game became an institution. 
From a modest ten-cent limit, it soon de- 
veloped into a table-stakes game, in which 
each man bought five dollars worth of 
chips for a starter and repeated his pur- 
chase indefinitely as the game progressed 
and the exigencies of the play required. 
Still, for a time the play could not be called 
immoderate. There was a friendly feeling 
all around the little circle that forbade any 
unmerciful “pounding,” and by a sort of 
tacit consent the play was always made 
easy for the man in the hardest luck. It 
could hardly be called poker in the scientific 
sense, but it was an enjoyable game among 
friends. 

Little Galvin was the one who changed 
conditions. He was the junior officer and his 
Of 


course, he shouldn’t have gambled, seeing 


small pay was a large object to him. 


his wife needed his money, but the others 
did not know he was married, and he had 


been perilously near going to Coventry al- 
ready, so, being far from deficient in per- 


ception, he decided promptly enough that it 
would be the part of wisdom for him to 
join in the game. Being in it, he- presently 
caught the fever than which there is none 
more consuming. 

To him, in time, there came one of those 
mysterious runs of luck that confuse the 
reckoning of the best players, and fill the 
poor player’s mind with more false notions 
than a year’s study will eradicate. It was 
not that he held so many good hands, but 
that he held them at opportune times. 
Whereby it happened several times within 
the month that he was the only winner at a 
sitting. 

“I don’t see how you do it, Galvin,” 
said the Lieutenant good-naturedly, after 
he had backed an ace-high flush to the ex- 
tent of his pile, against the junior’s three- 
card draw, and the latter had shown down 
a ten full. 

But Galvin only smiled in that unpleasant 
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fashion he had of smiling, and raked in 
his chips with an eager delight that he 
found it hard to conceal. 

It was not long afterward that Chapin 
recalled the smile and the eagerness, and 
reproached himself bitterly for not having 
prohibited the play from the beginning. It 
had seemed harmless at first, and when he 
began to realize the danger he was quite 
a little ahead of the game so that he felt 
it would be unbecoming to stop it. 

Galvin’s full hand, made with a three- 
card draw was only an incident in that 
strange run of luck. 

The next deal was Brewster’s, Holcomb 
having the lead. He anted ten, calling a 
quarter, which was the usual stake, and 
Galvin; sitting next, straddled. It was the 
first play that looked like an attempt to 
hasten the pace, and the others did not like 
it. Galvin was within his rights, however, 
and as the Lieutenant had three sevens he 
threw in his half dollar. 

Chapin stayed, with two pairs, and Brew- 
ster and Holcomb dropped, whereupon Gal- 
vin made it a dollar more to draw cards, 
and the game became a foot race. Camp 
raised it a dollar, having bought more chips 
before the deal, and Chapin stayed again 
after some hesitation. He was between two 
raising hands and two pairs didn’t look 
strong. 

He was still more doubtful when Galvin 
made it two dollars more and Camp stayed, 
but reflecting that he couldn’t be raised 
again and it would therefore cost him no 
more than two to play in a pot already con- 
taining eleven dollars and a half, he took 
the chance. 

On the draw Galvin stood pat and pushed 
his pile forward. Camp failed to better, 
but he studied a moment, and said “I don’t 
suppose you're bluffing, but it’s worth half 
a dollar to find out,” so he called with the 
remnant of his last stack. 

Chapin, however, had considerable money 
in front of him, and as his two pairs were 
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still two pairs, he laid down, and Galvin 
showed a small straight. 

Holcomb dealt next, and Galvin doubled 
the customary ante. They all realized that 
he was pressing his luck, but they were 
thoroughly aroused, and were all willing 
to play “for blood.” Camp bought a stack 
of fifty this time. “I want enough to play 
with,” he said. 

This time they all came in, and Galvin, 
with that grin they had all learned to hate, 
said, “It'll cost you a dollar more to play.” 

It drove and out 
again, but Camp and Chapin had good 
hands once more and they stayed, Chapin 
raising it two dollars. 

But Galvin came back at him with five 
more, and they had too great respect for 
his luck to play further before the draw, so 
they merely trailed, Camp with three kings 
and Chapin with a deuce full. 

On the draw Galvin took one card. 


Holcomb Brewster 


He 
had raised on the seven, eight, nine and 
ten of clubs and in the draw he caught the 
Camp, taking two, caught a king 
and an ace, and Chapin, of course, stood pat. 

Camp bet his pile and Chapin called for 


club six. 


what he had, which was thirty odd dollars, 
so Galvin, of course, could not raise. He 
scooped the pot, however, with his straight 
flush, and the other four raged inwardly. 

It was the end of his run, though, and 
when Camp and Chapin had each bought 
fifty more the game went on furiously. 
There was a difference, however, in that 
Galvin lost all his bets instead of winning 
four out of five, and each player at the 
table took a turn in winning his money. 

Hour after hour the game went on till 
the steward came in to lay the cloth for 
breakfast and Chapin, thoroughly roused, 
and, to do him justice, shocked by his own 
laxity of discipline, stopped the play per- 


emptorily. 

When they settled it was discovered that 
Galvin had lost all his winnings’ and so 
much more that he had to sign checks for 
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more than a month’s pay in advance. His 
checks went to Camp, who had recouped his 
losses, but Chapin cashed them readily 
enough. 

It was a demoralized party that sat at 
breakfast, there being no time for sleep be- 
fore the beginning of the day’s work, and 
each man being busy with his own thoughts 
no one noticed Galvin’s pallor as he read 
a letter that had come to him in a mail bag 
that reached the steamer that morning. Nor 
did his abstraction during the day attract 
attention, he being of little use to the serv- 
ice at best. 

There was no poker that night, and at 
least four of the players slept long and 
soundly. When Lieutenant Edward Camp 
poised himself on the rail of his launch for 
his morning plunge in the still water of the 
great lake, he looked downward and suf- 
fered a sudden shock that for a moment 
almost unmanned him. 

The water in Whitefish Bay is of a chrys- 
talline the bottom 
plainly visible at a depth of twenty—some- 
times thirty And there on the bot- 
tom, looking up at him with that malicious 
grin he remembered well, lay Galvin, fully 
dressed, but motionless in death. 

After they had taken him to the cabin of 


clearness that leaves 


feet. 


the “Surveyor” they found a letter in his 
And 
they read: “I know how hard it is for you 
* * * * but the last you sent 
never reached me, and * * * just a 
little on next month’s * * * * Baby 


misses you so, and God only knows how 
[ * *& & # 


pocket which was still legible in part. 


to send 


Chapin’s next report to headquarters 
contained a statement that “Junior Officer 
Alfred Galvin, on the night of the 12th inst., 
fell overboard from the deck of the ‘Sur- 
veyor,’ and when his body was found life 
was extinct.” 

In all the years since then, Lieutenant 
(now Major) Camp has played no draw 


poker. . 








By THOMAS R. YBARRA 


The Ritter Max von Battleaxe 
Was famous on the Rhine, 
For engineering matters in 

The homicidal line ; 

And drinking up the vintage of 


Johannisberger wine. 


The Ritter Fritz von Donnerblitz 
Was learned as the deuce ; 

He always carried heaps of books 
On topics most abstruse ; 

He was averse to homicide 

And never hit the juice. 


The Ritter Max von Batileaxe 


Fritz met, one evening fine, 
Most scandalously heated with 
Johannisberger wine ; 

And simply wild for something in 
The homicidal line. 


The Ritter Max von Battleaxe 
Attacked with drunken cheer, 

But Caesar's Commentaries caught 
Him squarely on the ear 

And Homer rapped his crazy-bone 
And made him drop his spear. 


The Ritter Fritz von Donnerblitz 
Hurled volumes fast and thick, 
He pounded Max with Beowulf 
And made him very sick, 

Then banged him with a Tacitus 
As heavy as a brick. 


The Ritter Max von Battleaxe 
His dagger tried to draw, 

But got a frightful wallop from 
A book on Roman Law, 
And intercepted Plato on 

The apex of his jaw. 


The Ritter Fritz von Donnerblitz 
At last let up and said : 


“Wilt thou surrender, Ritter Max ?” 


But Ritter Max was dead, 
With twenty ancient classics piled 
Compactly on his head. 


The Ritter Fritz von Donnerblitz 
Cried: “ Victory is mine!” 

And promptly drank the vintage of 
Johannisberger wine, 

To celebrate his debut in 

The homicidal line. 





HANDLING THE WOUNDED IN THE 
BRITISH NAVY 


BY 
OWEN McDONALD 


HE British Navy has 


adopted a novel stretcher 


for the 
pital 


use of its hos- 
service for 

the 
and wounded upon 


moving sick 

warships and from 

one to another. It 

is a modification of 

the bamboo stretch- 
ers used vy the Japanese and is said to 
involve less pain to the patient, while 
to those who have to handle it, it 
presents the advantages of lightness 
and convenience. The new stretcher 
looks something like a child's sleigh, 
with the runners curved upward at 
both ends. It is made of bent wood 
with straps connecting the upper 
the 
these straps is placed a cushion; the 


frames of two sides. Upon 
patient lies upon this and is, if neces- 
sary, held in by straps over his body, 
The the 


frames makes a perfect spring upon 


arms and legs. form of 
which the sufferer lies at ease or is 
held motionless and secure while be- 
ing hoisted by a crane or pushed 
about by hand. 

The runners are an improvement 
over wheels, especially on board ship, where 
gangways and 
mounted or descended. A 


there are stairs to be 


stretcher on 


wheels is all right on the level, but it jolts 
the patient when riding downstairs or over 


obstructions such as the railroad tracks 


that are necessary on the decks of heavily 
armed warships; the sleigh stretcher which 
goes upon runners and is handled like a 


CARRYING OUT THE SICK FOR AN AIRING, 


wheelbarrow can be slid downstairs with- 
out a jolt and can be titled over an obstruc- 
Another great advantage 
this stretcher has over the old-fashioned 


tion with ease. 


sort is that it can be handled by one man, 
who takes it by a pair of movable handles 
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at the end and pushes it as he would a 
wheelbarrow. Upon the upper frame are 
hooks which enable the stretcher and its 
patient to be slung from the rigging and 
hoisted to any 2 

part of the vessel. P 

The Japanese 
used light bam- 
boo _ stretchers ; 
during the war /\\ 
with Russia, but i 
it does not seem 
to have occurred 
to them to put 
them on runners, 
and it took two 
ambulance corps 
men to carry each 
patient and they 
were useless for 
slinging from a 
crane, not having 
the rigidity neces- 
sary to save the 
wounded man 
from pain. 

One of the pic- 
tures 
sick 
taken 


shows two 
men being 


for an air- 


TRANSFERRING THE WOUNDED BY SWINGING. 


ing on the top of 

a turret. They slide down the companion- 
ladder without a jolt, and are pushed out 
upon the turret, where they can lie as in 
deck-chairs and get the benefit of sun and 
air without being moved from the stretchers 
or disturbed in any way. In the other pic- 
ture one man is shown about to be pushed 
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down the ladder, and another swinging 

from the rigging, this being the method 

used in comfortably transferring patients 
from one part of the vessel to another. 

Stretchers may 

seem of trifling 

importance in an 

enormous institu- 

tion such as the 

British Navy, but 

the experiences of 

the Japanese in 

their war with 

Russia demon- 

strated as it had 

never demon- 

strated before 

that it is on the 

perfection of such 

trifles that suc- 

cess hangs. The 

Japanese medical 

and surgical ar- 

rangements were 

so perfect in their 

details 

lost 

few 


smallest 
that they 
amazingly 
men from disease 
and cured such a 
large proportion 
of their wounded that the whole military 
and medical world was astounded. The 
great naval and military nations had their 
experts watching there and their reports 
are bringing about many revolutions in the 
medical departments of their respective 
armies and navies. 


ee 





REGULATIONS GOVERNING ADMISSION 
TO WEST POINT BUILDINGS 


HE 


grounds of 


buildings on_ the 
the West 
Point Military Reserva- 
tion are given below in 
the order in which they 
are reached by visitors 
as they arrive by rail or 
boat and proceed up 
Dock Hill. Regulations 
of the post as they affect 
visitors and hours of drills and ceremonies 
are also given. 

Ripinc Hatit—First building encoun- 
tered after leaving dock or depot. Visitors 
are admitted to nearly all the drills or ex- 
ercises. This building is to be replaced by 
a much larger structure in the new West 
Point. 

CAVALRY STABLES—North of, and adjoin- 
ing Riding Hall. 
cadets in cavalry drill and lessons in riding. 


Contains horses used by 


Name of each horse over stall. 
HEADQUARTERS OR ADMINISTRATION 

BuitpiInc—On plateau at head of steps 

leading from depot. Contains offices of the 


Superintendent, Quartermaster and Adju- 
tant of the post. 
are two brass field pieces lost, and later re- 
taken by the 4th U. S. Artillery in Mexican 
War, also plaster groups in base relief 
representing General Crook, officers, In- 
dian scouts and Geronimo. 


Within the main entrance 


ACADEMIC BuiLp1inc—Opposite Head- 
quarters. Contains lecture and recitation 
rooms of all departments of instruction; 
retained drawings by cadets as far back as 
1820; the chemical and electrical labora- 
tories; the mineralogical and geological 
museum ; engineering model room and ord- 
nance museum. “Open to visitors from 10 


to 4, if accompanied by a cadet or officer. 

OrDNANCE MuszEuM—Reached through 
main sally port of Academic Building, first 
door to left. Contains interesting exhibits 
of ancient and modern firearms, Indian and 
Philippine curios, models of ordnance, 
trophies from Revolutionary, Mexican, Civil 
and ‘Spanish Wars, flags of all nations, 
famous Mexican silver mine model. Open 
to visitors week-days from 10 to 12 and 
I to 3. 

Capet Mess Hatt—South of Academic 
3uilding. Seats the entire battalion of 
cadets. Average cost of subsistence per 
diem, 55 cents. Visitors admitted. 

Capet CHArEL—North of Headquarters 
Building. 
tionary and Mexican Wars recessed into 
the walls. Open to visitors. 

LiBpRARY—Adjoins Cadet Chapel on the 
east. 


Valuable flags of the Revolu- 


Contains upwards of 65,000 volumes. 
Open week-days to the public, 8 to 6. 

Orricers’ Mess AND CLuB—Recently 
erected. Not open to the public. 

MemortAL Hatt—Adjoins Officers’ Club. 
Object of the building is, as name implies, 
the proper preservation of trophies of the 
U. S. Army, busts and paintings of, and 
memorials to distinguished graduates. 
Graduation and cadet hops held in ball 
room on second floor. Open to visitors, 10 
to 12 and I to 3. 

FLIRTATION WaALK—Chain battery walk 
made famous by the above appellation. 
Leads from “Kosciusko’s Garden” north- 
ward along the banks of the Hudson. One 
of the scenic features of the post. 

Capet Hospirac—Building south of 
Cadet Mess Hall. Operating room con- 
tains every appliance known to modern 
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surgery. Permit necessary to gain admit- 
tance. 


CADET Academic 


Barracks—West. of 
Building. Each room is occupied by two 
cadets. Not open to the public. 

Caper Guarp Hovuse—In rear of Cadet 
Entrance through north or east 
Visitors 


Barracks. 
sally ports of Academic Building. 
desiring to see any particular cadet should 
present themselves here, where name will 


be taken and cadet notified. 
GymNnasiumM.—Adjoins Cadet Barracks 
on the west. Contains rifle and revolver 
ranges, swimming pool, bowling alleys and 
complete outfit. Reception 
room for visitors on first floor. 
CeMETERY—Located in the 
Contains remains 
including 


gymnasium 


northwest 


part of the reservation. 


of many distinguished officers, 
Custer and Kilpatrick. 

Tropuy Pornt—On north side of plain 
the the 


and chain 


Here are 
swivel, links of 


stretched across the river to prevent passage 


overlooking Hudson. 


clevis sixteen 
of British ships during Revolutionary War ; 
large number of cannon and mortars taken 
in Mexican War; Schwartz-Kopf torpedo 
and 5%-inch breech-loading rifle from the 
Spanish cruiser 

BatrLeE MonuMENtT—Erected in memory 


“Viscaya.” 


of 2,230 heroes of regular army of the 
United States who fell in War of Rebellion. 

SUMMER ENCAMPMENT.—Located in 
grove of trees in northwest angle of plain. 
Visitor's tent in southwest corner. Visitors 
not allowed in. company streets unless ac- 


companied by an officer or cadet. 
EXERCISES AND FORMATIONS, 

Reveille—s5 :30 a. m. 

Guard Mounting—In barracks, 7 :20 a. m. 
In camp after evening parade. 

Recitations—7:55 a. m. to 12:10 p. m. 
and 1:25 to 3:30 p. m. daily except Sundays 
and Saturdays from September 1 to May 31. 
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Cavalry Drill—First class, September 1 
to June 1, except month of February, 11 
a. m. to 12 m.; second class, daily except 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday, 4 to 6 
p. m.; third class, 2 to 4 p. m. 

Dinner Call—12:15 daily. Cadets march 
to meals in battalion formation. 

Inspection—1:25 on Saturdays; during 
camp at 8 a. m. 

Infantry Drill—3:40 to 4:40 p. m. daily 
except Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sun- 
days, March 15 to April 15, May 16 to 31, 
and October. 

Artillery Drill—Same days and hours as 
infantry drill, April 15 to May 15, and 
September. 

Dress Parade-—Daily at sunset, except 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Supper—Immediately after parade. 

Call to Quarters—Thirty minutes after 
supper. 

Tattoo- 

Taps—10 p. m. 


9:30 p. m. 


This schedule subject to changes on ac- 


count of weather or other reasons. 


Points FOR VISITORS. 

The regulations of the post forbid bring- 
ing lunch baskets above the Riding Hall. 

Large excursions are not allowed to land 
without special permit. 

Small parties arriving by yacht or train 
may come upon the post without permit. 

\ll visitors must wear their coats. Fast 
driving or riding not allowed. 

Permits are not required for the taking 
of photographs when same does not inter- 
fere with the good order of the post. 

West Point is reached by train on West 
Shore Railroad and by ferry from Garrison 
Albany 


Day Line boats land at the Point, both on 


Station on the New York Central. 


the up and down trips. 
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CENTENNIAL OF A FAMOUS REGIMENT 


BY 
CHARLES SYDNEY CLARK 


‘HE years 1806 and 1807 
witnessed such a revival 
of the military spirit in 
the United States as had 
not been seen since the 
outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. Disgusted by the 
vacillating weakness of 
the National Govern- 
ment, outraged by Brit- 

ish i ressions, and contempt- 
uous of the “United States Militia,” organ- 
ized under the act of 1792, high-spirited 
young men in all the States formed new or- 
ganizations to defend their country. In 
South Carolina, the Washington Light In- 
fantry was born; in Boston, the “Tigers” 
first came into notice; in New York, the 
battalion of four companies from which 
sprang the 7th Regiment was first organ- 
ized on May 6, 1806, these four companies 
becoming subsequently Companies A, B, C, 
and D of the regiment. 

The battalion thus organized had a glori- 
ous lineage, for it was directly descended 
from Colonel John Lamb’s Artillery of the 
Revolution. No organization of the Con- 
tinental Army had a finer record. Organ- 
ized by John Lamb, the Collector of the 
Port, who had one of the finest mansions 
on Wall street, and who read the Stamp 
Act, and demanded resistance, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1773, it was with Washington from 
the beginning to the glorious end. 

After “the old Continentals in their 
ragged regimentals” had marched down 
the Bowery Lane, on the first Evacuation 
Day, they organized the “N. Y. Regiment 


of Artillery,” and called Colonel Sebastian 
Baumann, a sturdy old artillery officer, to 
command. The “blue-bloods” of Manhat- 
tan filled the ranks. By 1806, it had be- 
come the “Brigade of Artillery,” of two- 
regiments and a battalion, and soon the bat- 
talion became the 3d Artillery. From the 
2d Battalion of this regiment came the “Na- 
tional Guards,” later the 27th and now the 
7th Regiment. 7 

Last month this regiment celebrated 
the centennial anniversary of its birth, and 
never has any regiment in America had 
more reason to exult over a long and hon- 
orable record. For it has been, for a cen- 
tury, like Chevalier Bayard, “without fear 
and without reproach.” It has given nine 
hundred officers to the Armies of the United 
States, and hundreds to the organizations 
of the National Guard, and not one has ever 
received a dishonorable discharge. And it 
has secured and held the loyalty and affec- 
tion of its officers and members “unto the 
third and fourth generation,” to a degree 
which has never been equalled in the militia 
or volunteer service, and seldom in the reg- 
ular service of any country. 

“But,” remarks the sceptic, “they refused 
to volunteer in 1898!” In telling of what 
the 7th has been to the city, state, and na- 
tion, we must first meet, grapple with, and 
dispose of this monstrous slander. Other- 
wise, everything that is told of them will be 
greeted with the sneering laugh of the 
ignorant. 

The 7th Regiment never at any time, in 
riot or war, refused to volunteer or to per- 
form any service required. And on April 
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19, 1898, the anniversary of its famous 
march down Broadway in 1861, Colonel 
Daniel Appleton reported officially, “The 
7th Regiment will unhesitatingly volunteer 
or respond to the call of the President for 
any duty which may be required.” The rec- 
ords of the State and the War Department, 
the testimony of the Secretary of War, the 
General Commanding the Army, the Senat- 
ors of New York, and the Major General 
commanding the N. G. N. Y., furnish unim- 
peachable evidence that the 7th not only 
volunteered three times, but begged for 
active service. 

But such service it never obtained, but 
the 7th sent 300 officers to the front and as 
to their wrongs preserved a soldierly and 
unbroken silence. 

So much for 1898! Now, let us see why 
the 7th has attained its present eminence. 

In 1826 it originated the name “National 
Guard,” now adopted for all our organized 
militia. 

In 1839 it first established the principle 
which has led to the expenditure of $50,- 
000,000 for armories, that the protected 
community, not the soldiers, should supply 
the armories, and procured Centre Market 
Armory, and later Tompkins Market 
Armory. 

In 1843, it was the first to procure arms 
from the State, and “service uniforms.” It 
was the first militia organization to wear 
knapsacks, in 1830, the first to adopt over- 
coats, in 1850, the first to drill “according 
to Hardee,” in 1855, and led in every move- 
ment looking toward usefulness rather than 
show. 

In 1861 it was the first, with the excep- 
tion of the 6th Massachusetts, to leave for 
the front, and the first to reach and relieve 
the capital, and, in addition to furnishing 
over six hundred officers, as a regiment 
went three times to the front. 

From Gettysburg it was hurried back to 
save New York from the most ferocious 
mob ever seen since the French Revolution, 
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and, alone and unaided, quelled a terrible 
riot, as it had often done before. 

In 1868 its Colonel, Emmons Clark, orig- 
inated the “New Armory movement,” which 
rescued the N. G. N. Y. from a gang of 
political harpies, and which resulted in $8,- 

.000,000 being spent for the splendid 
armories of New York. 

In 1880 it shamed the city, State and na- 
tion into the erection of suitable armories 
by opening the first modern regimental 
armory, erected and furnished by members 
and grateful citizens, without any aid from 
the city or State, other than a perpetual 
lease of the land. 

From the very beginning of rifle practice, 
in 1867, it joined heartily and without jeal- 
ousy, with the 22d in promoting marksman- 
ship. It shot in the first matches ever shot 
under Wimbledon rules in America, at 
Creedmoor in 1873, and, at once, under 
General Inspectors of Rifle Practice, who 
were all its own graduates, took the lead. 
The 22d and 7th taught rifle practice to the 
whole militia, the Army and the Navy. 

Recognizing that nothing exceeds, in 
value to the National Guard, long and faith- 
ful service, it offered its “Cross of Honor” 
as the highest award any 7th Regiment man 
could hope to obtain. No other decoration 
in America, except the Medal of Honor, 
confers such distinction, as the lowest class 
of the wearers must make a perfect record 
for ten years. The State immediately fol- 
lowed its example; now every great State 
awards its Service Medal. 

In 1880 “military athletics” were un- 
known. A regimental athletic association 
was organized by the 7th and gave indoor 
games, attended by enthusiastic thousands. 
Other regiments organized associations, as 
they received new armories ; athletes flocked 
to the National Guard; the movement 
spread throughout the country. Now, in 
New York City fully 4,500 athletes enter, 
each year, in the regimental games. But, 
while the 7th usually has in its ranks a ma- 
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jority of the champion athletes, it refuses to 
compete outside of its own armory, and has 
always declined to recognize the Amateur 
Athletic Union. 

For twenty years the regiment has pub- 
lished with great financial and literary suc- 
cess “The 7th Regiment Gazette,” which 
carries to all parts of the world the regi- 
mental news, and cheers the hearts of veter- 
ans away from home. Nearly all the recent 
reforms in the N. G. N. Y. have originated 
with this clever little paper. 

“Seventh Regiment Gray” is famous in 
song and story. For eighty years the regi- 
ment has worn it, persistently resisting all 
efforts to force it to wear blue, and claim- 
ing with Winfield Scott and Robert E. Lee 
that gray is the best possible color for a uni- 
form. It has at last decisively won in the 
argument. It is a very common error to 
suppose the 7th wears its dress uniform on 
all occasions. For drill it wears an attract- 


ive service uniform, and whenever “under 
State orders” the Army olive drab, like 


every other organization. Officers and men 
buy their uniforms. 

In July, 1858, the regiment unconsciously 
originated “Confederate gray.” It escorted 
the remains of ex-President Monroe to 
Richmond, and the 1st Virginia saw, and 
adopted the gray. When war came, it was 
only natural that the color worn by the 
“crack” corps at the Confederate capital 
should be adopted, especially as General Lee 
had, while commandant at West Point and 
continuously thereafter, urged the War De- 
partment to adopt the gray uniform. This 
is the true story of the origin of “Confeder- 
ate gray,’ supported by the very best of 
evidence. 

But the brief summary given above fur- 
nishes a very inadequate idea of the causes 
which have led to the pre-eminence of the 
7th. Its chief glory is that, like Napoleon’s 
Old Guard, “every soldier carries a Mar- 
shall’s baton in his pack ;” that it has trained 
a thousand officers. The roll of its gradu- 
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ates is comparable only with that of West 
Point. 

The space given to this article would not 
suffice to tell of them all. Among the 25 
Generals it gave to the Union armies in ’61, 
were men known to every G. A. R. man; 
Duryee, Jardine, Shaler, Hamblin, McKib- 
bin, Gurney, O’Beirne, Hamilton, Bower- 
man, N. P. Lane, Foster, Liebenan, Fitz- 
gerald and a score beside. 

To the Regular Army the 7th has given 
Loud, Mears, Winthrop, Casey, Powell, 
Bartlett, French, Kobbe, and fifty more; to 
the State service Generals Fitzgerald, Butt, 
Smith (commanding the Ist Brigade), 
Whitlock, Robbins, Bartlett, Earle, Colonels 
Seward, Kopper, McAlpin, Austin, and 
other officers too numerous to mention. 
At one time the majority of the officers in 
the 12th, 13th, 69th and 71st were from the 
7th, and to-day the regiment is largely rep- 
resented in other organizations. Its influ 
ence extends all over the country, and it 
California, Oregon, Connecticut and New 
Jersey its graduates have reached high 
office. 

Its principles? I said long ago they might 
be briefly expressed as follows: 

1. “Keep your mouth shut!” 

2. “Work!” 

3. “Pay your share!” 

But these general orders do not tell all to 
the general reader. It has other standing 
regulations not found in blue books. It 
never openly competes with other regiments 
except in rifle matches; it never criticizes, 
never talks about its affairs ; it seldom, if ever, 
holds delinquency courts or courts-martial ; 
it insists upon the élection system, and 
never enlists a black-balled recruit; it pun- 
ishes in its own peculiar way anyone who 
injures it. 

The last statement may need explanation. 
The 7th is about the most remarkable or- 
ganization, in one sense, which is in exist- 
Its 1,000 Actives and 2,000 Veterans 
“stand together” as long as they live. They 


ence. 
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are more fraternal than Free Masons, and 
if you hit one you hit all. Injure the regi- 
ment, a company, or a faithful member— 
and what happens resembles the description 
of the ballot. The vengeance falls “as soft 
and silent as snow flakes fall upon the sod,” 
but executes the will of the 3,000, “as 
lightning does the will of God.” 

The fraternal character of the organiza- 
tion is best shown by the Benevolent Fund 
of the Veterans, now over $20,000; and the 
Active and Veteran League. From the 
first, any member in distress is aided, but 
no one except the Colonel, Chaplain and 
Treasurer is ever permitted to know the 
name of the applicant. The League pays 
to widows and children “immediate relief,” 
upon the death of a member. 

In rifle practice, as at first, the regiment 
is “facile princeps.” With 989 on its roll 
last year it had 99 Dist. Experts, 221 ex- 
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perts, 138 sharpshooters and 500 marks- 
men. From October 1, 1905, to February 
28, 1906, it has fired in practice on the 
armory range 183,006 rounds. At Creed- 
moor last fall it won all three of the great 
matches. 

There is an impression that the 7th is 
composed of “millionaires.” This is ab- 
surdly erroneous. And wealth has not the 
slightest power to promote a member, or 
excuse him from duty. Members of the 
richest families in America have been ex- 
pelled for neglect of duty. 

Such is the organization which upon the 
base of the statue in Central Park is termed 
“The Gallant, Glorious 7th;” of which 
George William Curtis said, “It is when 
you march that New York goes to war ;” to 
which Abraham Lincoln said, “You have 
done all that men can do! God bless you!” 









MARTIAL LAW BY 


N this country, Martial 
Law is military rule ex- 
ercised by the United 
States, or a State, over 
its own citizens when 
the ordinary administra- 
tion of the laws fails to 
secure the proper object 
It is a domestic affair, 





of government. 
and necessity is its justification. 

Martial Law is often confused with Mili- 
tary Law, and with Military Government. 


The distinction is important. Military Law 
proper is that part of the law of the land 
which governs the army, as a separate com- 
munity, alike in peace and in war. It is 
largely, but not exclusively, statutory, and 
prescribes the rules and regulations for the 
government of the military forces of the 
nation. It consists mainly of the Articles 
of War and Regulations founded thereon. 
The individual States have their own mili- 
tary law for the government of the State 
militia, Military government is a result of 
war, and is that government which is estab- 
lished by a commander over enemy or bel- 
ligerent territory. When our army invades 
foreign territory the commander exercises 
military government over that portion con- 
quered or occupied by our troops. But in 
our own country military government ex- 
ists only when an insurrection or rebellion 
has reached such magnitude as to necessi- 
tate the granting of belligerent rights to the 
rebels. 

It will be seen from the above that there 
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STATE AUTHORITY 


is nothing in common between Martial Law 
and Military Law. But this is not true of 
Martial Law and Military Government. 

Both these are brought into existence by 
an anomalous condition of affairs, the prin- 
cipal distinction being in the gravity of the 
situation. The civil authorities are unable 
to enforce the laws in either case. In the 
former, because the discontented element 
has attained such strength, or the cause of 
cliscontent has so permeated the community 
as to render the civil authorities either un- 
able or unwilling to preserve order or to 
protect life and property; in the latter, be- 
cause the affected territory is occupied by 
an army and the country is governed in ac- 
cordance with the law of war. In both 
cases, the military power is supreme. 

The question at once arises: Where is 
the dividing line between martial law and 
military government? The answer is, the 
granting of belligerent rights to the in- 
surgents. 

When a condition of affairs exists which 
cannot be met by the ordinary municipal 
authorities, troops may be sent to the af- 
fected community to enforce the law, pre- 
serve order, and protect life and property. 
This will be accomplished by enforcing 
martial law to the extent necessary for the 
object in view. The community will con- 
tinue to be governed by martial law until 
normal conditions are restored, or the in- 
surrection has reached such proportions as 
to compel the central government to resort 
to war measures to suppress it. When this 
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latter state of affairs prevails, war exists. 
The insurgents have acquired belligerent 
ights, hostilities are conducted in accord- 
ance with the law of war, and thereafter, so 
long as war continues, that portion of the 
country occupied by either army is ruled 
by “Military Government.” 

Thus, the beginning and ending of mar- 
tial law is clearly marked. It begins when 
there is a breakdown of civil law—that is, 
when the civil authorities fail to enforce 
the law of the land, perserve order, or to 
protect life, liberty and property—and ends 
when the conditions are such that the civil 
authorities may perform their usual func- 
tions, or when the disturbance has gone to 
the other extreme, and war prevails. 


WHEN A State May InstiTuTE MARTIAL 
Law. 

Happily, peace and good order is the 
rule in enlightened States. But history 
teaches that this desirable condition of so- 
ciety is liable, at uncertain periods, to be 
violently disturbed. In all governments of 
law, it is the practice to strengthen the arm 
of municipal authority sufficiently to sup- 
press ordinary outbreaks of commotion. 
When the exigency rises to a higher point 
of disturbance some other power must be 
called in. No government has existed for 
any length of time without the necessity 
arising for using this reserve power. 

Every independent State possesses the 
power of self-preservation. The power is 
inherent in the State. Neither State nor 
society could exist without it. If attacked, 
each has a right to defend itself. Nor does 
it signify from what direction the danger 
comes or the cause thereof. It is sufficient 
that, in fact, a necessity exists for appealing 
to a power stronger than the municipal to 
meet an emergency with which the latter 
cannot deal. 

It may be asked, is not municipal author- 
ity always equal to such emergencies? We 
have only to point to the experience of all 
stable governments to show that it is not. 
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If the civil administration alone be de- 
pended upon, its powers must be stretched 
beyond what was contemplated in the or- 
ganization of the government. In this 
there is far more danger than in the alter- 
native course of calling in a reserve power, 
for if there be one principle, above all 
others, important to the well-being and 
preservation of society, it is that civil 
powers shall not be usurped under color of 
legal procedure. (1) 

Whenever insurrection or rebellion exists 
in a State to such an extent that the 
municipal authorities are unable to perform 
their ordinary functions, peace and order 
give way to mob violence, and mob law 
takes the place of municipal law. When 
such conditions exist some power with suf- 
ficient strength to control the situation 
must be invoked. It does not matter 
through what cause the civil authorities 
fail. The fact that peace and order are 
not preserved is sufficient reason for those 
charged with seeing that the laws be faith- 
fully executed, resorting to any means 
necessary to maintain the lawful authority 
of the State. 

The framers of our Constitution pro- 
vided for just such an emergency by em- 
powering Congress: “To provide for call- 
ing forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrection and repel 
invasion.” All State constitutions have 
similar provisions. 

There are many causes for the municipal 
authorities failing. The most usual among 
them are, first, a combination of such num- 
ber of persons as to render the civil officers 
unable to make arrests or to enforce the 
mandates of the courts. Second, indispo- 
sition of the civil officials, through sym- 
pathy with the insurgents, to enforce the 
law. This last mentioned condition of af- 
fairs is said to have existed in Idaho in 
1899. 

Martial law has been resorted to a num- 


(1) Military Government and Martial Law, 33 et seq. 
(Birkhimer). 
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ber of times by State authority in the his- 
tory of our country. The first and most 
noted instance was in Rhode Island in 
1842. The decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in this case cleared the 
way for the suppression of all future cases 
of insurrection, when it said: “Unques- 
tionably a State may use its military power 
to put down an armed insurrection too 
strong to be controlled by civil authority. 
The power is essential to the existence of 
every government, essential to the preserva- 
tion of order and free institutions, and is 
as necessary to the States of this Union as 
to any other government.” (1) Later cases 
are those which arose in Washington in 
1886 (2); Idaho in 1899 (3); Pennsyl- 
vania in 1877 and 1902 (4), and in Colo- 
rado in 1903-04 (5). In each of these cases 
the State Supreme Court unequivocally de- 
clared that it was not only within the power, 
but the duty of a State to call on the militia 
to quell riots or insurrections too strong to 
be controlled by the civil authorities. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 
discussing the order of the governor order- 
ing the State militia to the affected district, 
said: “The Government has, and must 
have, this power or perish. And it must 
be real power, sufficient and effective for its 
end, the enforcement of law, the peace and 
security of the community as to life and 
property.” (6) 

The latest judicial decisions on this sub- 
ject were rendered by the Supreme Court of 
Colorado in 1904. The Court in this case, 
in speaking of the articles of the Constitu- 
tion and section of the statutes of that State 
which refer to the employment of the State 
militia for the suppression of insurrection 
or rebellion, said: “These are wise pro- 
visions, for the people, in their sovereign 
capacity, in framing the Constitution, as 


(1) Luther vs. Borden, 7 How. 45. 


(2) Chapin vs. reeey — 547: 
(3) In re Boyle, © 50 Pac. 
(4) In _ appea artranft ‘$s Pa. *. 444°5. 

monwealth vs. banal Atlantic 52-58. 
(5) Im re Charles ~* oyer (Col orado). 

has not_yet been published in a report 
(6) Commonwealth vs. Shortall, 55 ‘Atlantic, 954- 


Com- 


This case 
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well as the general assembly, recognized 
that an insurrection might be of such pro- 
portion that the usual civil authorities of a 
county and a. judicial department would be- 
unable to cope with it. Through the latter, 
parties engaged in such insurrection might 
be punished, but its prompt suppression 
could only be secured through the interven- 
tion of the militia.” (1) 

The Supreme Court of Idaho in like 
manner sustained the action of the State 
in calling out the militia to suppress rioting 
in the Coeur d’ Alene country. (2) 

By Wuom DECLARED. 

By whom can martial law be instituted or 
declared? This is a mooted question. 

Where the Federal Government is con- 
cerned, it is contended on the one hand that 
such power resides only in the executive, 
and, on the other, that it resides not only 
in the executive, but in the legislative 
branch of the government as well. This 
was the rock upon which the Supreme 
Court divided in the great case of ex parte 
Milligan, the majority of the court, five to 
four, contending that the Congress had no 
such power, and the minority that circum- 
stances might arise not only justifying, but 
requiring that body to institute martial law. 
This point was really obiter dicta, and the 
controversy still continues. But is there 
any point to the controversy after all? 
Looking at martial law as it really is—a 
matter of fact and not a theory—the ques- 
tion loses its force. As a matter of purely 
legal discretion no department of the gov- 
ernment, in the absence of qualifying con- 
ditions, has the right to initiate martial 
rule; but when the occasion does arise, 
when the country is in danger, when 
anarchy or rebellion is rife, when ordinary 
forms of law no longer suffice to preserve 
popular liberty and protect constitutional 
rights, can there be any reason, constitu- 
tionl or otherwise, why Congress, or any 
other department of the government, for 


(1) In re Charles H. Moyer {Catenate). 
(2) In re Boyle, 57 Pac. 706. 
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that matter, may not recognize the exist- 
ence of conditions which justify the Gov- 
ernment in resorting to martial rule as a 
means of self-preservation? 

In Luther vs. Borden, the Supreme Court 
of the United States sustained the action of 
the Rhode Island Legislature in declaring 
martial law in that State (1842) (1). But 
it is now claimed that the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States forbidding any State to “de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law”’—which was 
adopted after the decision in the Luther vs. 
Borden case, concludes a State Legislature 
from passing any act declaring martial law. 

However this may be, the question is 
more academic than practical, for the ex- 
ecutive, being the one charged with the 
execution of the laws, will also be the one 
who will first have cognizance of the exist- 
ence of conditions justifying martial law 
and must therefore act accordingly. (2) 

‘ All recent decisions of State courts of 
last resort agree that the executive has the 
power, to say the least, of enforcing martial 
law to the extent necessary to suppress in- 
surrection, repel invasion, or to compel 
obedience to the laws of the land. 

Article II, Constitution of the United 
States, provides that: “Section 1, The ex- 
ecutive power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America. Section 
2, The President shall be Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and the Navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the 
several States, when called into actual ser- 
vice of the United States. Section 3,* * * 
He shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” 

The constitutions of the several States of 
the Union have provisions placing the ex- 
ecutive power in a governor, making him 
commander-in-chief of the militia of the 
State, when not in the service of the United 
States, and charging him with the duty of 


(1) Mow. 


34- 
(2) Maj. D. H. Boughton, 11 Cav., Instructor. 
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taking care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted. 

Article IV, Constitution of Colorado, 
says: “Section 2, The supreme executive 
power of the State shall be vested in a gov- 
ernor, who shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed. Section 5, The gov- 
ernor shall be commander-in-chief of the 
military forces of the State, except when 
they shall be called into actual service of 
the United States. He shall have the power 
to call out the militia to execute the law, 
suppress insurrection, or repel invasion.” 
Sections 4 and 5, Article 4, Constitution of 
Idaho, are identical with Sections 5 and 2, 
Article 4, Constitution of Colorado. Most 
of the other States have similar provisions. 

These constitutional provisions are sup- 
plemented in most States by statutes author- 
izing the governor to use the militia to sup- 
press riots, disperse mobs, or to compel 
obedience to the laws of the State. It would 
be idle to give the governor the authority 
to call out the militia for the purpose of 
suppressing insurrection and dispersing 
mobs, or enjoining upon him the duty to 
take care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted, and then urge that some other 
authority must find that the laws have been 
violated, or that insurrection or mob vio- 
lence exists. 

Under well-settled principles of statutory 
and constitutional interpretation the rule is 
that wherever a given power is expressly 
conferred, or a duty enjoined, it also con- 
fers by implication any incidental powers 
necessary for the exercise of the one, or the 
performance of the other. (1) 

The Supreme Court of the State of Colo- 
rado rendered the following decision on 
this point: “By Section 5, Article IV, of 
our constitution, the governor is comman- 
der-in-chief of the military forces of the 
State, except when they are called into 
actual service of the United States, and he 
is thereby empowered to call out the militia 


(1) Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, 4th Ed. page 50. 
Story of the Constitution, 4th Ed. Vol. 1, 321-22. 
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to suppress insurrection. It must, there- 
fore, become his duty to determine as a fact 
when conditions exist in a given locality 
which demands that in the discharge of his 
duty as chief executive of the State he shall 
employ the militia to suppress. This being 
true, the recitals in the proclamation to the 
effect that a state of insurrection exists in 
the County of San Miguel cannot be contro- 
verted. Otherwise, the legality of the or- 
ders of the executive would not depend 
upon his judgment, but the judge of an- 
other co-ordinate branch of the State gov- 
ernment.” (2) 

Also see in this connection the decisions 
of the Supreme Courts of Pennsylvania 
(3), Idaho (4), Washington (5), and 
North Carolina (6). 

Most States of the Union have laws 
authorizing the county or city officials to 
order out the militia within their territorial 
jurisdiction in case the civil authorities are 
unable to preserve order or protect life and 
property. In addition, the officials are 
authorized to call upon the governor in 
case the means at their disposal are insuf- 
ficient for this purpose. But, should the 
local civil officials, through fear, sympathy, 
or other cause, fail to call on the governor 
as here mentioned, it is his duty to act with- 
out application, as he has sworn to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed. 
The authority given to the local officials 
to apply to the governor for assistance is 
only one of the means provided by which 
the executive may be informed as to the 
necessity in each case. Their failure to act, 
therefore, does not take away the authority 
or discretion vested in the executive, but 
simply deprives him of one of his sources 
of information. 

On this subject the Supreme Court of 
Idaho, in discussing the failure of the of- 
ficials of Shoshone County to make such 


(2) In re Charles H. Moy 

(3) Commonwealth vs. Shortall, 55 Atlantic, and in ap- 
peal of Hartranft et al. 85 Pa. St. 433°44°45. 

(4) In re Boyle, 57 Pac. 706-7 

(5) Chapin vs. Ferry, 28 Pee, 3, Wash. 386. 

(6) Ex Parte Moore, 64 N. C., 802 
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application during the recent trouble in 
that State, said: “It is no argument to 
say that the executive was not applied to 
by any county officer of Shoshone County 
to proclaim said county to be in a state of 
insurrection, and for this reason the proc- 
lamation was without authority. The re- 
cital in the proclamation shows the exist- 
ence of one of two conditions, viz: That 
the county officers of said county, whose 
duty it was to make said application, were 
either in league with the insurrectionists, 
or else, through fear of the latter, said of- 
ficers refrained from their duty. Under 
the circumstances, it was the duty of the 
executive to act without application from 
any county officer of Shoshone County.” (1) 
SUSPENSION OF THE PRIVILEGE OF THE 
Wait or Hapeas Corpus. 

“The privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus shall not be suspended, unless when in 
cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it.” (2) This clause 
in similar form appears in the constitutions 
of most of the States in the Union. This 
clause in the Constitution of North Caro- 
lina is as follows: “The privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended.” (3) In Vermont: “The writ of 
habeas corpus shall in no case be sus- 
pended.” (4) 

As noted above, the constitutions of the 
States provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws, suppress insurrection 
or repel invasion. The same condition that 
warrants calling out the militia warrants the 
suspension of the privilege of the writ. 
Both powers are necessary in the suppres- 
sion of an insurrection, as one is dependent 
upon the other. In the case of the writ, 
unless there be a power to make arrest, 
there will be no privilege to suspend. In 
case of the militia, without the suspension 
of the writ, an injunction would leave no 
power with which to suppress. 


(1) is * Boyle, 57 Pac., 796-7. 


(2) A I, Sect. 9, Const. U 
(33 Art. I, Sect. 21, Const. N. % 
(4) 12th Amendment Const., Vermont. 
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In the matter of using its military for 
the suppression of insurrection and rebel- 
lion, the practical suspension of the privilege 
of the writ is essential to the proper and 
efficient exercise of the duties and powers 
vested in the supreme executive of the 
State. Hence, it would logically follow, in 
the absence of a specific provision declaring 
the Department of State in which it resides 
the power of suspending the privilege of 
the writ, that it is vested in the department 
that decides when an insurrection exists. 
As we have seen, the power to decide the 
latter resides in the executive. If he has 
the power to determine what constitutes an 
offense, he has the power to apply the pre- 
ventive or corrective principles. 

As previously stated, wherever a given 
power is expressly conferred, or a duty en- 
joined, it also confers all incidental powers 
necessary for the exercise of the one, or the 
performance of the other. In this connec- 
tion, the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Colorado is particularly pertinent. This 
case was decided in 1904, and is the latest 
judicial decision on the subject in the 
United States. The Court, in declining to 
release on a writ of habeas corpus one 
Moyer, held by the militia, remarked: “If 
the military, as soon as a rioter or insurrec- 
tionist is arrested, must turn him over to 
the civil authorities of the county, the arrest 
might, and in many instances would, 
amount to a mere farce. He could be re- 
leased on bail, and left free to again join 
the rioters or engage in abetting their 
action, and if again arrested, the same 
process would have to be repeated, and thus 
the action of the military would be rendered 
a nullity. To deny the right of the militia 
to detain those whom they arrest while en- 
gaged in suppressing acts of violence and 
until order is restored, would lead to the 
most absurd results.” (1) 

The Supreme Court of Idaho said: “We 
are of the opinion that whenever, for the 


(1) In re Charles H. Moyer (Colorado). 
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purpose of putting down insurrection or re- 
bellion, the exigency of the case demands 
for the successful accomplishment of this 
end in view, it is entirely competent for the 
executive or for the military officer in com- 
mand, if there be such, either to suspend 
the writ or disregard it if issued.” (1) 

In book 12, L. C. P. Co., p. 582, in an 
extensive note on the Luther vs. Borden 
case, 7th How., it is said: “Practically in 
England and the United States the essence 
of martial law is the suspension of the privi- 
lege of the writ of habeas corpus, and a 
declaration of martial law would be utterly 
useless unless accompanied by the suspen- 
sion of the privilege of such writ. Hence, 
in the United States, the two, martial law 
and the suspension of the writ, are regarded 
as one and the same thing.” 

The decision in the Milligan case can 
scarcely be considered applicable to this 
subject. The question there decided was 
that a military commission did not have 
authority to try a citizen of a loyal State 
where the courts were open and the civil 
authorities were in the proper and unob- 
structed performance of their duty. The 
court went further and said that “Con- 
gress could grant no such power.” (2) It 
was on this last mentioned point that four 
members of the court dissented. It will be 
remembered that at the time Milligan was 
arrested the State was not in insurrection 
or rebellion, or threatened with invasion. 
Troops were not being used at the time to 
compel obedience to the laws of the State, 
for the decision says: 

“This Court has judicial knowledge that 
in Indiana the Federal authority was al- 
ways unopposed, and its courts always open 
to hear criminal accusations and redress 
grievances.” (3) 

At that time there existed a qualified con- 
gressional suspension of the privilege of the 
writ, to which the court took no exception. 

(1) In re Boyle, 57 Pac., 106-7. 


(2) 4 Wall. 121. 
(3) 4 Wall. 122. 
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By way of emphasizing the proposition 
that the court was not repudiating the right 
of the Government to exercise martial law 
in localities where actual hostilities or a 
state of insurrection existed, it said: “It 
will be borne in mind that this is not the 
question of the power to proclaim martial 
law, when war exists in a community and 
the courts and civil authorities are over- 
thrown. Nor is the question what rule a 
military commander, at the head of his 
army, can impose on States in rebellion to 
cripple their resources and quell the insur- 
rection.” (1) The Court further on this 
subject, on page 125, added: “It is essen- 
tial to the safety of every government that, 
in a great crisis, like the one we have just 
passed through, there should be a power 
somewhere of suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus. * * * In the emergency 
of the time, an immediate public investiga- 
tion according to law may not be possible. 
Unquestionably, there is then an exigency 
which demands that the government, if it 
should see fit in the exercise of a proper 
discretion to make arrests, should not be 
required to produce the persons arrested in 
answer to a writ of habeas corpus.” There 
is nothing in this decision from which it 
can be inferred that the court denied the 
executive the power to declare martial law 
or suspend the privilege of the writ under 
the conditions herein described. 

In ex parte Merryman, Chief Justice 
Taney held that the power to suspend the 
writ under the Federal Constitution was a 
legislative, and not an executive function. 
The reasoning advanced by the judge is as 
follows: 

First, That the Federal Government is 
one of limited delegated powers. Second, 
That the provision relating to the suspen- 
sion of the writ is found in the legislative 
chapter of the constitution, and, third, that 
no express powers are vested in the Presi- 
dent, which, either necessarily or by proper 


(1) 4 Wall. 126. 


inference, can be held to clothe him with 
the authority in question. (1) 

In this case, as in the Milligan case, the 
prisoner was not arrested or held within any 
portion of the country then involved in 
actual war or hostilities. Justice Taney 
decided that Merryman was illegally re- 
strained of his liberty, but he refused to at- 
tempt the enforcement of the judicial order 
for his discharge. saying that it would pro- 
voke a conflict between the executive and 
judicial departments, and he was not vested 
with any power, under the circumstances, 
to compel obedience to the writ. 

The first reason given here is not appli- 
cable to a State. (2) The second would 
only apply under identical conditions, which 
is not the case in many States. The third 
would depend upon the constitution and 
statutes of the particular State. 

Against this opinion of Justice Taney will 
be found the opinion of the Circuit Court 
for the district of Vermont, where the Court 
referred to the Merryman case and refused 
to follow it. (3) 

The Attorney General of the United 
States, shortly after the Merryman decision, 
rendered an opinion to the effect that the 
privilege of the writ may be legally sus- 
pended without an act of Congress. (4) It 
may also be added that the President acted 
upon the opinion of the Attorney General. 
Whether or not his action be considered 
constitutional, it met with the approval of 
the great majority of loyal American citi- 
zens at that time. 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
in 1870, decided that the privilege of the 
writ could not be suspended in that State 
by either the legislature or executive. (5) 
It will be remembered that the Constitution 
of that State says: “The privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended.” The court held that the pro- 


(1) Circuit, 9 Am. Law Register, 524. Fed. Cas. No. 


9487. 
(2) Black’s Constitutional Law, page 300. 
(3) Ex parte Fields, 
(4) 8 Opinions of 
(5) Ex parte Moore, 64 N. C. 
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visions of the Constitution, Article 12, Sec- 
tion 1, giving the governor power to call 
out the militia to execute the law, suppress 
riot or insurrection, and Section 1, author- 
izing him to declare a county in a state of 
insurrection whenever in his judgment the 
civil authorities are unable to protect the 
citizens, do not give the governor power to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus. (1) 

If this decision be correct, it can only 
apply to those States where the constitution 
declares that the writ “shall not be sus- 
pended.” Many authorities, in addition to 
those cited, hold that with this wording of 
the constitution it would be lawful for the 
executive or military commander to refuse 
to obey the writ in case it was necessary to 
suppress an insurrection or repel an in- 
vasion. 

In book 45, L. R. A., page 842, in an ex- 
tensive note on the Jn re Boyle case, 57 
Pac., all of the authorities are reviewed, in- 
cluding the North Carolina case, and the 
subject is thus summed up: “With the ex- 
ception of the latter case (Ex parte Moore, 
64 N. C., 802), the authorities seem to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that the power to 
declare martial law implies the power to 
suspend the privilege of the writ.” (2) 

ADMINISTRATION OF MarTIAL Law. 

Martial law existing either by proclama- 
tion or force of circumstances, an efficient 
system of administration must be main- 
tained. Otherwise, instead of ameliorating 
the condition of society or being a weapon 
of defense against an enemy, it might prove 
to be the reverse. Hence, the officer en- 
trusted with its enforcement should make 
clear what authority his subordinates should 
exercise. All, either soldiers or civilians, 
within the martial law field, are subject to 
his orders. The rules by which it is to be 

(1) American Digest (Century Edition), Sec. 122. 

(2) Other cases which bear upon the subject of the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, and which are 
SS tote Maven o Geruch 91; Yohongn co. Wotan 5 
Martin N.S. $293 ex rel. Murphy vs. Porter, 2 Hayw. 7 
H., 394 (Fed. Cas. 16074a); ex parte Benedict, Fed. Cas. 
No. 1292; Griffin vs. Wilcox, 21 Ind. 370; McCall ws. 


McDonnell, Fed. Cas. No. 8673; and Johnson vs. Jones, 
44 Ill. 142. 
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carried into execution are found in military 
orders or the customs of the service. By 
“custom” is meant the precedents estab- 
lished by determining what has been treated 
as justifiable in our own and other countries 
under similar circumstances. This makes 
the administration of martial law a delicate 
matter, because, first, the time gives birth 
to many offenses which ordinarily would 
not be noticed, or aggravates those already 
known to the law; second, special tribunals 
may be necessary for both new offenses ot 
ordinary ones which must be tried under 
unusual conditions; third, those who are in- 
strumental in enforcing martial law may be 
held legally responsible for their acts. (1) 

As necessity alone gives life to martial 
law, the law of necessity regulates its ad- 
ministration. All means necessary to the 
accomplishment of the object for which it 
has been called into existence may be law- 
fully exercised. When the emergency has 
passed—that is, peace and order restored— 
martial law must cease to exist. If the ob- 
ject can be accomplished by the moral effect 
of bringing the militia to the affected dis- 
trict, no greater power can be legally em- 
ployed. On the same ground, if by arrest 
and detention of certain persons the object 
can be accomplished, it would be unlawful 
to take life. But, on the other hand, if it 
be necessary to take life, such action is legal. 

In Commonwealth vs. Shortall, the Su- 
preme Court remarked: “While the mili- 
tary are in active service for the suppression 
of disorder and violence, their rights and 
obligations as soldiers must be judged by 
the standard of actual war. No other 
standard is possible, for the first and over- 
whelming duty is to repress disorder, what- 
ever the cost,and all means which are neces- 
sary to that end are lawful. The situation 
of troops in a riotous and insurrectionary 
disorder approximates that of troops in an 
enemy country, and in proportion to the ex- 
tent of violence or the overt acts of hos- 


(1) Military Government and Martial Law, 508. 











tility shown is the degree of severity justi- 
fied in the means of repression. The re- 
quirement of the situation in either case, 
therefore, shifts with the circumstances, 
and the same standard of justification must 
apply to both. The only difference is the 
one already reverted to—the liability to 
subsequent investigation in the courts of 
the land after the restoration of order.” (1) 

In order to make it clear that the court 
thought that martial law can only extend to 
such persons or objects as is necessary to 
accomplish the object for which the military 
is called out, it was further remarked: 

“Order No. 39 was, as said, a declaration 
of qualified martial law. Qualified, in that 
it was put in force only as to the preserva- 
tion of the public peace and order, not for 
the ascertainment or vindication of private 
rights, or ordinary functions of govern- 
ment. For these the courts and other 
agencies of the law were still open, and no 
exigency required interference with their 
functions. But within its necessary field, 
for the accomplishment of its purpose, it 
was martial law, with all its powers.” (2) 

The decision carries with it great weight, 
because in delivering this opinion the court 
released from the civil authorities a member 
of the State militia, who, in executing his 
orders during some labor troubles in which 
the militia had been employed to restore 
order, had killed a civilian. 

At an early date the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the Luther vs. Borden 
case, said: “The State itself must deter- 
mine what degree of force the crisis de- 
mands. And if the Government of Rhode 
Island deemed the armed opposition so for- 
midable and so ramified throughout the 
State as to require the use of its military 
force and the declaration of martial law, 
we see no ground upon which this court 
can question its authority.” And further 
on, the court added: “In that state of 
things (speaking of a state of insurrection), 


(1) 55 Atlantic, 956. 
(a) 55 Atlantic, 954. 
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the officers |h its military service might law- 
fully arrest any one who, from the informa- 
tion before them, they had reasonable 
grounds to believe was engaged in the in- 
surrection, and might order a house to be 
forcibly entered and searched, when there 
was reasonable grounds for supposing that 
he might be there concealed. Without the 
power to do this, martial law and the mili- 
tary array of the government would be mere 
parade, and rather encourage attack than 
repel it.” (1) 

In Bishop on Criminal Law, Vol. 1, Sec- 
tion 52, in discussing the subject of martial 
law, the author says: “Martial law is elas- 
tic in its nature, and easily adapted to vary- 
ing circumstances. It may operate to the 
total suspension or overthrow of the civil 
authorities; or its touch may be light, 
scarcely felt, or not felt at all, by the mass 
of the people, while the courts go in their 
ordinary course, and the business of the 


community flows in its accustomed chan- 
nel.” (2) 


MartTIAL LAw TRIBUNALS. 


In the exercise of martial law it may be 
necessary to resort to martial law tribunals. 
With regard to this but little need be said. 

The distinction between courts-martial, 
which have jurisdiction only over persons 
and offenses prescribed by statutes—Ar- 
ticles of War—and’ a martial law court 
which has jurisdiction over all other persons 
and offenses within the martial law district, 
is presumed to be understood. The latter 
in our country is usually called “Military 
Commission.” In point of fact, it is only 
the graver instances of martial law that 
warrant a military commission being organ- 
ized to try cases. There are conditions in 
which the commission is absolutely neces- 
sary, and in such cases it must be called into 
existence. Whether the necessity exists 
must be decided in each case by those who 
{33 na ois 60 and 61, Bishop on Criminal 


w; Hare’s Constitutional Law, pages 924, 964-5, 968 
and 969; and Griffin vs. Wilcox, 21 Indiana, 378-380. 
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are responsible for the administration of 
martial law. But it should be remembered 
that those who are responsible may be held 
afterwards in civil courts for any punish- 
ment awarded in excess of the necessity of 
the case. But in this respect there is no 
difference between the use of the military 
commission and any other martial-law 
power. 

When the courts are organized, the mili- 
tary commander decides upon the character 
of the tribunal which is suited to the occa- 
sion. Their action is, of course, more or 
less summary, and their mode of procedure 
similar to that of the courts-martial. 

Generally, in the enforcement of martial 
law, the military will content itself with pre- 
serving order and defending its dignity and 
authority from attack, delivering civilians 
who may be arrested and held during the 
pendency of martial law over to the civil 
officers for trial when the civil courts are 
reinstated. (1) 

Still, under conditions like those in Ire- 
land in 1798 and 1803, Jamaica in 1865, and 
in Rhode Island in 1842, there may and do 
arise occasions when such tribunals justly 
may be invoked to supply the energy and 
certainty in the administration of penal af- 
fairs which have become necessary and 
which cannot be furnished by the judicial 
system. (2) 


RESPONSIBILITY OF OFFICERS. 


We now come to the question of responsi- 
bility of officers whose duty it is to enforce 
martial law. 

The rule in such cases is, that so long as 
the officer does not transcend the limits of 
his jurisdiction in the exercise of discretion- 
ary authority, he cannot be rendered liable 
unless it be shown that he maliciously 
abused the power confided to him. (3) 

Under these circumstances, if a military 
commander honestly exercises his judg- 

(1) Military Government and Martial Law, s4r- 2. 

(2) Military Government and Martial Law, 542. 


(3) 7 How. 130; Military Government and Martial Law, 
543. 
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ment, and has reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that the necessity exists for enforc- 
ing martial law, he cannot be held criminally 
liable for what is done under it in accord- 
ance with military usage. (1) At the same 
time it is recognized as an unbending rule 
of law that the exercise of military power, 
where the rights of citizens are concerned, 
shall never be pushed beyond what the ex- 
igency requires. (2) 

“While an officer acts within the limits of 
that discretion,” said the United States Su- 
preme Court, “the same law which gives it 
to him will protect him in the exercise of it. 
But for acts beyond his jurisdiction, or at- 
tended by circumstances of excessive se- 
verity, arising from ill-will, a depraved dis- 
position, or vindictive feeling, he can claim 
no exemption, and should be allowed none 
under color of his office, however elevated 
or however humble the victim.” (3) The 
court in this case went further and said, 
“that the acts of a public officer on public 
matters within his jurisdiction, and where 
he has a discretion are to be presumed legal 
until shown by others to be unjustifiable. 
* * * In short, it is not enough to show 
that he committed an error in judgment, but 
it must have been a malicious and wilful 
error.” (4) 

The question as to what is within an of- 
ficer’s jurisdiction under martial law may 
not be well settled. It is seldom that stat- 
utes confer such authority. (5) The Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania said: ‘“Mar- 
tial law is the right of a general in com- 
mand of a town or district menaced with 
siege or insurrection to take the requisite 
measures to repel the enemy, and depends 
for its extent, existence and operation on 
the imminence of the peril and’ the obliga- 
tions to provide for the general safety. As 
the offspring of necessity, it transcends the 

(1) Finlason, Commentaries on Martial Law, p. 50; 
Military Government and Martial Law, 543. 

(3) Piet 


(4) 7 How. 130-131. : 
(5) Military Government and Martial Law. 553. 
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ordinary course of law, and may be exer- 
cised alike over friends and enemies, citi- 
zens and aliens. * * * It is not infre- 
quently said that the community must be 
either in a state of peace or war, as there is 
no intermediate state. But from the point 
of view now under consideration this is an 
error. There may be peace for all ordinary 
purposes of life, and yet a state of disorder, 
violence and danger in certain directions 
which, though not technically war, has in 
its limited field the same effect, and if im- 
portant enough to call for martial law for 
suppression, is not distinguishable, so far 
as the powers of the commanding officer are 
concerned, from actual war. The condition 
in fact exists, and the law must recognize it, 
no matter how opinions may differ as to 
what it should be most correctly called.” (1) 

In a case of martial law without legisla- 
tive sanction, but which results from cir- 
cumstances, it will be for the officers who 


(1) Commonwealth vs. Shortall, 55 Atlantic, 954. 
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enforce it to lay down the rules by which 
the people are to be governed; and, if this 
be not done, it only remains to apply to the 
civil the ordinary rules for governing the 
military community. In the execution of 
this duty they have necessarily to use their 
discretion as to the means they will adopt. 
And it would be opposed to all principles of 
law, justice, or sound policy to hold that of- 
ficers, called upon to exercise their deliber- 
ate judgment, are answerable for a mistake 
when their motives are pure and untainted 
with fraud or malice. 

Nevertheless, they are expected to act 
calmly and to show that they are possessed 
of that amount of good judgment and com- 
mon sense which reasonably may be ex- 
pected of one in their position. So long as 


this is done they deserve, and they gen- 
erally will receive, the support not only of 
their superiors, but of the civil community 
and authorities. (1) 


(1) Military Government and Martial Law, 546. 
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Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and will be 


published at the earliest date possible. 


LYNE-POPE 


At Philadelphia, Pa. April 23d, 1906, Mr. 
Henry Lyne and Miss Eleanor Pope, daughter of 
Lieutenant Colonel J. W. Pope, U. S. A. 


FUQUA-STAFFORD 


At San Francisco, Cal., April 25th, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant Stephen O. Fuqua, 23d Infantry, and Miss 
Pauline Stafford. 


FRYER-COOK 


At Leavenworth, Kansas, May 2d, 1906, Dr. J. 
L. Fryer, son of Colonel B. E. Fryer, U. S. A., 
and Miss Carina Cook. 


READ-ULMAN 


At New York, May sth, 1906, Major. Robert D. 
Read, 1oth U. S. Cavalry, and Miss Alice Keen 
Ulman. 


SCHWARTZ-CUMMINGS 


At Melrose, Mass., May 8th, 1906, Chief En- 
gineer Edward G. Schwartz, U. S. R. C. S., and 
Miss Frances Ellen Cummings. 


SIMONDS-PAGE 


At West Point, N. Y., May oth, 1906, Lieuten- 
ant George Sherwin Simonds, 22d Infantry, and 
Miss Mary Florence Page. 


McINTY RE-SWIGERT 


At San Francisco, Cal., May roth, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant Augustine McIntyre, Art. Corps, U. S. A., 
and Miss Jane Swigert. 


LAWSON-HALLIDAY 


At Beaufort, S. C., May roth, 1906, Lieutenant 
Laurin Leonard Lawson, Art. Corps, U. S. A,, 
and Miss Mabel D. S. Halliday. 


MORRIS-MURPHY 


At New York, May 12th, 1906, Surgeon Lewis 
Morris, U. S. N., and Miss Mary Gibbs Murphy. 


PATTERSON-RUSHMORE 


At Woodbury Falls, N. Y., May 12th, 1906, 
Lieutenant Charles H. Patterson, Art. Corps, U. 
S. A., and Miss Jean Rushmore. 


FOX-LARGE 


At Philadelphia, Pa. May 14th, 1906, Mr. 
Charles Pemberton Fox and Miss Mary Large, 
granddaughter of the late Gen. George G. Meade. 


MULLIKEN-MARSTELLER 


At Chevy Chase, Md. May 15th, 1906, Mr. 
Harry S. Mulliken and Miss Elise Marsteller, 
daughter of the late Captain Marsteller, U. S. A. 





THE ARMY HORSE 


BY 


BELMONT PURDY 


HE necessity for a number 
sufficient for 
mobilization of an 


of horses 
the 
army, and a source from 
which a supply of ani- 
mals suitable for army 
purposes can be drawn, 
concerns the government 
of any country. It is 
equally important that 
the average horse of a country, available 
for such purposes, should be of a high 
standard of merit. The means by which 
the governments of important European 
nations have sought to create conditions 
favorable to the attainment of these de- 
sired ends may well be given the same care- 
ful study by our statesmen that those of 
Great Britain, France, Russia and Germany 
have bestowed upon the subject for genera- 
tions. 

The first and most important step toward 
the attainment of this desireg@ state of af- 
fairs is to determine what the types of horse 
best suited to modern military uses are, and 
then endeavor to put into operation influ- 
ences that will encourage breeders to pro- 
duce those types in as near perfection as 
possible. The experience gained during 
later wars teaches that the types that were 
used to advantage a generation ago are not 
the best suited for war as it is carried on 
to-day. 

Since the passing of the mounted war- 
riors that ran full tilt at one another, each 
putting into his charge as much weight, on 
and underneath him, as he could contrive 


to set in motion, shock tactics have been on 
the wane. It was evident in the Boer War 
that modern cavalry of the highest type 
was unable to come to close quarters in 
such an open country as is the Free State, 
with an enemy mounted on ponies, and 
heavy men at that, therefore it must be ad- 
mitted that the use for the heavy man and 
A light man, armed with a 
rifle, mounted on a hardy, wiry and endur- 
ing cob may be the cavalry soldier of the 
future. 


horse is gone. 


While a certain amount of weight is 
necessary in the animals employed in some 
branches of the’ service, it must not be at 
the expense of that quality which comes 
from a strong infusion of thoroughbred 
‘blood. On this point it is well to heed the 
opinion of the Duke of Beaufort, who is 
recognized as an authority and a student of 
the horse in all its capacities. He wrote to 
a French publication called “Les Chevaux 
de Course’ on the subject of cavalry 
mounts: “So far as cavalry is concerned, 
we want high class horses of strength, and 
able to endure the greatest fatigue. It is 
from the thoroughbred alone that such ani- 
mals are got; only repeated crossing with 
the thoroughbred can give to the troop 
horse that bottom which is indispensable 
to it.” 

With regard to this question of type it is 
interesting to note the telegram that Lord 
Kitchener sent during the Boer War to 
those having charge of the shipment of 
horses from England. “English horses ar- 
riving still too heavy. Well-bred, weight- 
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carrying polo pony is the ideal required for 
all mounted troops that carry little on the 
saddle.” 

The report of Lieutenant-Colonel Birk- 
beck, Assistant Inspector of Remounts to 
the Commander-in-chief in South Africa, 
has also an important bearing on this sub- 
ject. 
pact, true-made, big-barrelled on 
short legs, with a certain amount of quality, 
has done well.” 


He says: “Generally, a good, com- 


horse 


In his report, which is embodied in a 
paper on the subject of “Army Remounts 
in South Africa,” submitted to Parliament in 
1902, Lieutenant-Colonel Birkbeck answers 
the questions as to how the merits and de- 
merits of the various types of animals pro- 
cured from the different sources of supply 
compared, after dividing them into three 
classes: horses, cobs and mules. 

He described those horses which were 
purchased in South Africa as hard, wiry, 
well-bred animals, very quiet, able to take 
care of themselves on the veldt, and to live 
oi the worst of forage and water. Those 
received from the United States he found 
to vary greatly. Some made capital light 
cavalry horses, with quality and substance, 
but many showed extreme length of body, 
which he attributed to their trotting-horse 
blood, and all were docile and evidently had 
been well handled. The Australians were 
most disappointing, not doing at all well in 
any capacity, while the Canadians were 
high on the leg and too slack to carry a 
man, yet too light for general draught work. 
The Hungarians were showy and full of 
quality, but soft, as were the country-bred 
horses from India. 

Of cobs, the Lieutenant-Colonel found 
those bred in South Africa most satisfac- 
tory, especially the Basuto ponies; hardy, 
active, little beasts, requiring no care, thriv- 
ing on scanty rations, very quiet and as 
sure-footed as_ goats, 
mounted infantry work. Irish cobs and 


English polo ponies were found to do ex- 


unsurpassed for 
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ceedingly well. Most commanding officers 
preferred to all other remounts received 
the Irish cobs, which he described as big, 
square-buttocked, round-ribbed, shooting 
ponies, of the stamp that stands campaign- 
ing. The Australian cobs were found to 
be far better than the horses from that 
country, while those received from Canada 
and the United States were described as ex- 
particularly the Texan 
“which are very much of the South African 
type, with rather more bone.” Lieutenant- 
Colonel Birkbeck describes the Hungarian 
cob as disappointing, like the horses, and 
that from the Argentine Republic as “not a 
bad conveyance for mounted infantry, but, 


cellent, ponies, 


by himself, a clumsy, pig-headed brute, 
slow, faint-hearted and lacking in stamina.” 

To the United States mule the Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel gives unstinted praise, putting 
it over those from Spain, Italy and South 
Africa, the other sources of supply. He 
says they are “‘true-made, cobby beasts, do- 
good-hearted, magnificent workers 
that keep in condition under most adverse 
circumstances.” 


cile, 


what one sees in 
story and comic sketches, it would seem 
that our. mule has to go to foreign countries 
to be fully appreciated. 

With regards to Colonel Birkbeck’s ex- 
pressed opinions as to the relative merits 
and demerits of horses received by the Brit- 
ish Army from the different sources from 


From 


which supplies were drawn, so far as it 


constitutes an opinion concerning the 
standard of quality of the horse of the coun- 
tries in which these supplies were pur- 
chased, it is limited to those specimens only 
that came under his notice; and from all 
that has been written concerning incidents 


connected with the purchasing of these sup- 
plies, it is fair to conclude that these speci- 
mens may not have been always representa- 
tive of the standard. A Texan who sup- 
plied the English agents with many horses 
and mules at that time says that what Eng- 


land got was “the scum of the country.” 
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That the American trooper’s horse is of 
high class, as compared to that of the Ger- 
man trooper, and that it is an animal hav- 
ing those qualities, namely, soundness, cor- 
rectness of conformation and that bottom 
which the Duke of Beaufort claims can be 
obtained only by repeated crossing with the 
thoroughbred and is indispensable to the 
troop horse, can be argued reasonably by 
referring to authentic records of feats it 
has accomplished. 

In the celebrated ride of one hundred and 
forty army officers between Vienna and 
Berlin, for the purpose of testing the rela- 
tive capacity of endurance of specially se- 
lected horses of different strains of blood 
and various types, the results may be taken 
as extraordinary performances, not to be 
repeated continuously, nor without special 
preparation. 

The roads and other conditions were per- 
fect, and the rider of the winner weighed 
only one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
without his saddle. The distance, three hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles as the crow flies, 
was covered by the horse first arriving at 
the end of the journey in some minutes less 
than three days, three others arriving about 
three hours later. There were in the race 
thoroughbreds, native Prussian and Hun- 
garian horses, also some ponies from the 
Carpathian and Transylvanian uplands. It 
was computed that the winner rode one 
hundred and twenty miles per day for three 
days. 

Among other feats of endurance of 
horses of the Army type may be given the 
asserted fact that the Turcoman cavalry 
could travel, in large bodies, one hundred 
Colonel Hamilton 


miles a day for a week. 


Smith tells of an Arab horse that had gone 
a day for four days at 
in 1840. 

It has been claimed by officers of the 
United States Army that, taking all con- 


a hundred miles 
Bungalore, India, 


ditions into account, there are no civilized 


horsemen in the world that can ride so far 
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in a body and get to the journey’s end in 
such good condition as our troopers on the 
plains. 

In 1876, Colonel Lawton rode from Red 
Cloud 
tion, a hundred and twenty-five miles, with 
dispatches to General Crook, in twenty-six 


Agency, Nebraska, to Sidney Sta- 


hours. In 1879, several couriers rode for 
reinforcements to General Merritt, from a 
point one hundred and seventy miles off, 
reaching him in than 
In 1891, two troopers of the 8th 
Cavalry rode with dispatches one hundred 
and ten miles in twenty hours, and Captain 


less twenty-four 


hours. 


fountain rode eighty-four miles in eight 
hours, and one hundred and ten miles in 
twenty-three hours. Rides from one hun- 
dred and twenty-five to one hundred and 
fifty miles have been made repeatedly with- 
in the day and night by our ordinary 
troopers when not specially prepared for 
the work, and over very bad ground, and 
it is rare that their horses have been seri- 
ously injured by the tasks set them. 


Colonel Richard Irving Dodge, of the 


United States Army, is authority for the 
statement that he knew a pony that carried 
the mail three hundred miles in three con- 
secutive nights, returning over the same 
road the following week, and keeping this 
up for six months without loss of condition. 

The necessity for England’s enormous 
horses the United 
States and other countries, for the supply 
of the 


brought up the question, agitated in that 


purchases of from 


British Army in the Transvaal, 
country nearly twenty years. before that 
time, of a scheme that would encourage 
private enterprise ‘to increase the perma- 
nent supply of such horses as the War De- 
been 
conceded that the plan adopted by France, 


of the establishment of Government studs, 


partment requires. It has always 


is impracticable in Great Britain, as it 
would be in the United States; but the 
establishment in various districts of sta- 
tions for the preparation of remounts pur- 
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chased by the Government, as a necessary 
adjunct of the Army, was advocated. 

Sir Walter Gilbey read a paper in May, 
1902, at the Bishop Stortford Club, on 
“Horses for the Army,” in which he 
pointed out that any attempt of the Govern- 
ment to breed remounts, as many Euro- 
pean governments were doing, could result 
only in failure; and suggested that, instead 
of five-year-olds, the Government should 
purchase colts three and four years old, let- 
ting the owners keep the colts at a fixed 
rate until they were five years old. This 
plan, he claimed, had been tried in Russia, 
where it was found satisfactory. 

In the United States there has never been 
any difficulty in supplying the Army with 
horses, because the requirements of our 
frame of an army are small. We buy them 
on contract at from ninety to a hundred 
dollars a piece, whereas the English War 
Department pays two hundred dollars, and 
accepts only horses four and five years old. 

In 1902, Senator Boies Penrose, of Penn- 
‘sylvania, introduced in the Senate a bill to 
provide for “the improvement in breeding 
of horses for general purpose uses, and to 
enable the United States to procure better 
remounts for cavalry and artillery service.” 
This bill provided for the creation of a 
commission of fifteen, to include a retired 
officer from each of the three branches of 
the service (cavalry, artillery and infantry) 
and twelve practical horse breeders. This 
commission was to inspect mares and stal- 
lions submitted by their owners, and regis- 
ter those found satisfactory as to type and 
soundness. The owners were to agree to 
let these registered stallions serve the mares 
at a fee fixed by the commission, and to 
give the Government a call on the progeny 
between the age of four and eight years at 
a price to be fixed by the commission in 
each instance. The scheme was unwieldy 
and there was nothing in it that offered any 
inducement to the breeder to comply with 
the requirements of the act. 
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Instead of a trotting-bred carriage horse, 
the Agricultural Department could turn its 
attention more profitably for the country 
to the army horse as an article of com- 
merce. England is a heavy purchaser of 
this type, and took from us twenty thou- 
In 1902 that 
country took only three thousand from us, 
most of her supplies being drawn from the 
Argentine Republic. It must be remem- 
bered that we have a strong competitor in 
Argentina, a horse-raising country that has 
all the natural advantages that we have in 


sand of such horses in 1901. 


that business; and, so far as type and class 
are concerned, Argentina imported in 1887 
1888, and 1889 from England three hun- 
dred and ninety-six stallions and five hun- 
dred and sixteen mares, all registered in 
the Stud the last 
twenty years that country has purchased 
in England probably more thoroughbreds 
for breeding purposes than we have im- 


English 300k. In 


ported in our whole existence. 

Referring again to the subject of type, 
our Army has been having a practical illus- 
tration of the value of the polo pony as a 
mount ever since the Army Polo Club was 
Colonel C. C. Treat, 
who was stationed at West Point when this 
club was formed, exerted his influence in 
the formation of branches of it at Fort 
Riley, Kansas; Fort Robinson, Nebraska ; 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont; Fort Sheri- 
dan, Illinois; Fort Chicamauga, Fort Lo- 
gan, Colorado; Jefferson Barracks, Mis- 
souri; Fort Reno, Indian Territory; Fort 
Meade, South Dakota, and Manila. 

Polo, like hunting and steeplechasing, is 
a soldier’s game; the qualities necessary 
to become expert in any of such pastimes 
being those which go to make a good 
soldier, and there is no reason why this 
type, which is really not a pony, but a small 
horse, should not be adopted by the Army 
for certain kinds of work for which it is 
better adapted than a larger 
would be. 


established in 1902. 


animal 





MISS CHRYSTAL HERNE. 





“ARMS AND THE MAN” 


<. BERNARD SHAW’S 
delightful comedy, 
“Arms and the Man,” 
was once, before the 
Irishman became vul- 

garly famous~as the 

“most talked-of Amer- 

ican playwright,” in- 

the Mr. 


It is now being admirably pre- 
5 . 


cluded in repertory of Richard 
Mansfield. 
sented at the Lyric Theatre by Arnold Daly 
and his the 


how the promising New York career of 


company. All world knows 
that company was cut short earlier in the 
season by the curious moral uprising of 
police powers which greeted the first and 
only performance of “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession” at the Garrick. At the same time, 
Kalich in 
Vanna” (earlier noticed by the writer) was 


it happened, Bertha “Monna 
playing to not seriously shocked houses at 
the Manhattan. Maeterlinck’s supremely 
daring though infinitely 
suggestive than anything Mr. Shaw ever 


situation, more 
did, had not been so unfortunately adver- 
tised in the daily press. 
fered. Mr. 
rude lesson in comparative morality and 


No police inter- 
Shaw’s strong play with its 


economics, owed its sudden extinguishment, 
therefore, not to anything intrinsic, but to 
the reflex of the prurient exploitation al- 
This 


opinion as to the expediency of putting it 


ready mentioned. apart from any 


on the boards at all. 
views differ. 


Upon that matter 


On the other hand, “Mrs. Warren's” pre- 
decessor at the Garrick, “John Bull’s Other 
Island,” a newer Shaw play, also excellently 
well done by Mr. Daly's company, was 
slain, not by any loud rumor of impro- 


riety, but by a concensus of misapprehen 


sion among the critics. These perspicacious 
persons advertised to a confiding world 
that “John Bull” was all about prosy British 
politics. As a matter of fact, the British 


politics, though undoubtedly present in 


force, are minor and incidental. The play 
really deals with the closest, pitifullest and 
most universal tragedy of this age of 
change—a tragedy as familiar and as vital 
in America as in Ireland. It is the waste 
of fine womanhood in those thousands of 
out-of-the-way places whence so many of 
the men of any account have been swept by 
a resistless tendency to the active centres of 
population. The backwaters of New England 
and the South and parts of the older West, 
feed New York and Chicago even as Ire- 
Each 


women 


feeds London. 


The 


derstandable reasons—oftenest stay, or did, 


land sends its best 


men. best for various un 


till very recently. And these mated 
with the leavings or starved of all nature in- 


tended them to have. 


are 


Every man who is 
country bred and has eyes to see has looked 
upon the tragedy, and to such a man Mr. 
Shaw's abused play—especially the poig- 


nantly sincere rendering of the woman by 


Miss Chrystal Herne—was a thing unfor- 


getably haunting. How the critics, some 
of whom, at least, must be country born, 
missed the tremendous and immediate vital- 
ity of the piece is not clearly to be under- 
But they did. 


stood. They cried with one 


voice, “Essay on British Politics!” and the 
public, caring less than nothing for British 
polities, believed the cry and stayed away. 
It was a pity for the public’s sake. 

This, by way of preface—a preface ex- 
cusable here, if not strictly relevant, be- 
cause we had said hitherto nothing upon 


Mr. Shaw’s plays—certainly not the least 
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feature of the season just closing—nor upon 
the work of Mr. Daly’s company in its 
chosen field, work indisputably far above 
the average. 

To return to “Arms and the Man.” The 
scene of that brilliant satire is Bulgaria, the 
purpose to strip false romance from the 
soldier's glorious life and some other shams, 
the of 
it and 
dialogue at once 


substance 
is action 
dramatic and full 
of characteristic 
“Shavian” in- 
sight. You are 
not likely to find 
better comic ma- 
terial 
than 
ation 


anywhere 
in the situ- 
produced 
by the nocturnal 
the 
Servian 
the 


girl's 


entrance of 
hunted 
officer into 
Bulgarian 
chamber, and you 
are still less likely 
to find anywhere 
a more complete 
(or a more 
blameless) use of 
that situation and 
its developments 
that 
Mr. Shaw makes. 


Certainly, 


than which 


Photo by Marceau 


you 


MR. DALY AS CAPT 


will hardly dis 


cover a more engagingly feminine or a 


more startlingly lifelike heroine of comedy 


than Raina, the girl, or a more effective 
the 


contrast between business man of 


war and the fantastic soldier of 
than that furnished by the characters of 
Bluntschli 


romance 


Captain and Major Saranoff. 
As to the work of the present corps of 
players, a certain eminent critic has com 


plained that Mr. Daly fails to give the 
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Swiss professional soldier “the military air.” 
Mr. Daly certainly does fail to do that—very 
deliberately and very rightly. Captain 
Bluntschli is a practical, even scientific, per- 
He is 


the canny commercial son of a successful 
Swiss innkeeper. 


son whose business is making war. 


His conception of him- 
self (and Mr. Shaw’s conception of him) 
is, therefore, 
purely business- 
like. Mr. Daly 
realizes that con- 
ception with sin- 
gular complete- 


Nobody 
could be truer to 


ness. 


the impression of 
the character got- 
ten from reading 
the lines than his 
ineffable bour- 
geoisie, tempered 
by the bored air 
he wears and the 
pitying smile he 
bestows upon 
childish Bulgari- 
ans and theatrical 
Bulgarian —mili- 

In 
Daly 


been 


fancies. 
Mr. 
hardly 


tary 
fact, 
has 
seen before in a 
part where he is 
so entirely satis- 
factory. Suppos- 


\IN BLUNTSCHLI. 


ing he does mix 
his artillery stripe with that of another 
service, is it to be thought that these things 
are never. done—in Servia? 

Kor Miss Chrystal Herne’s Raina, as in 
the case of the lrish girl in “John Bull,” al- 
ready mentioned, she gives to her part a 
of 
womanhood that is still largely, in 


vivid impression downright woman- 


hood 
this case, very raw girl-hood. It is a com- 


bination difficult to get on the stage and 
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supplies precisely the note for which the 
character of Raina calls. 

There is a quality of concentrated 
femininity about Miss Herne, about her 
loose-hung figure, her uncanonized carriage, 
her irregular features, her expression, and 
above all her voice, which takes a singular 
hold upon the observer and auditor. And 


she uses her rarely appealing personality 
with an art unusual in so young an actress. 
For utter thrilling effectiveness, there is 
nothing to be imagined better than the 
sudden change of her manner and the sud- 
den drop of her voice to a throaty gurgle, 
when, in the full career of soaring insin- 


cerity, she lets fall the useless mask and 
coos to Captain Bluntschli, “How did you 
find me out?” The whole part is not al- 
ways up to this high mark, of course, but 
there are other moments almost as fine. 
Bijou Fernandez, in person and in every- 
thing else, gives her splendid barbaric part 
of Louka real flesh and blood, fills it with 
. sullen fires of woman nature unveneered 
and unashamed. Isabelle Urquhart makes 
a noble Bulgarian matron and John Find- 
lay, an unctuous elderly serving man. He 
was better as “William,” the waiter, in 
“You Never Can Tell,” perhaps, but those 
Balkan garments are a sad handicap in his 
case. As Major Saranoff, the fancy cav- 
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alryman, Aubrey Boucicault is effective in a 
way rather crudely theatrical. He undoubt- 
edly was better as Dr. Witheredloon in Joe 
Weber’s farce of the “College Widow.” 
Dodson Mitchell suffers most as Raina’s 
father. Mr. Mitchell was made for serious 
English parts like that of James Mavor 
Morrell, Candida’s parson. The atmos- 
phere of the Balkans doesn’t suit him. The 
team work of the company, as is the way 
with Mr. Daly’s players, is excellent, never- 
theless. 

As a curtain raiser, during a portion of 
the run, Mr. Daly has been presenting along 
with “Arms and the Man,” the skit “How 
She Lied to Her Husband,” composed by 
Mr. Shaw to cast needed side lights upon 
his famous “Candida.” It is diabolically 
clever and had its first performance at the 
3erkeley Lyceum some eighteen months 
ago. 

By the way, it is curious to observe that 
Mr. Robert Loraine, with Mr. Shaw’s “Man 
and Superman,’ which ran through two- 
thirds of the season at the Hudson, is 
back at that most satisfactory of playhouses 
vice the vanished “Duel” Miss St. 
Denis and the rest. Mr. Loraine no longer 
has Miss Fay Davis as Ann or Mrs. Blood- 
good as Violet, but it is notable that the sea- 


and 


son is ending as it began—with Shaw. 





CONDUCTED BY 


LIEUTENANT FARNSWORTH, U.S. A. 


Ex-Captain of the West Point Football Team 


Baseball Championship 
The Army-Navy Baseball Championship 
for the season of 1906 was decided on the 
home grounds of the midshipmen at An- 
napolis on May 26th, being won by the 
Army by a score of 8to 5. The fate which 
lias prevented a single Army-Navy base- 


ball game from being won on the home 
grounds still prevailed. Of the 13 runs 
made throughout the game, 7 were made 
in the ninth inning, both teams finishing in 
a whirlwind of hits and runs. 

There was a goodly number of hits and 
errors on both sides and plenty to interest 


the 4,000 or more spectators present. The 
hair-raising finish repaid all of them for 
some loose playing, due no doubt to nerv- 
ousness, for the game was not especially 
a fine exhibition of fielding. 
Goldthwaite, of the Navy, who 
hardly made an error previously this season, 
made two in the game which meant runs. 
In the fifth inning he let a runner get to 
third by allowing a ball to pass between his 
legs and the tally was made soon after. 
In the ninth he allowed Rockwell's 
grounder to get by him when three were 


has 


on bases, and Rockwell drove all three in 
ahead of him, also scoring himself. 

Twice Symington, of the Navy, had a 
chance with three men on bases and two 
men out. Both times he almost, but not 


quite, did something for the Middies. This 
was the case in the eighth inning, and Sym- 
ington drove a hot one to Beavers. Had 
it been a little higher it would have been a 
clean one over second and two runs at least 
would have scored. Beavers, however, was 
equal to the occasion and squeezed it. 

In the ninth, after three runs had been 
scored, it was again up to him. He hit a 
hot one to left, but it was just foul, and in a 
little while flied to the same field, ending 
the inning and the game. 

It was a happy bunch of cadets that left 
for the Point after the game, and while the 
Middies took their defeat good naturedly, 
they look forward to the football game 
which is to be played again at Philadelphia 
this fall for a chance to even up the score. 

The following is the make-up of the team 
and the game by innings: 
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R. 
NINO et eee 2 
Pritchett, ss. 
Groninger, 3b. 


o 


NS BE ass Kapa ede ei kee I 
Wagner, 2b 

Johnson, rf. . 

Meyer, lf. 

Mountford, c. 

ON I ened Ga oO 


- 
bow = DDH H 


8 | 





Symington, 1b. 

Goldthwaite, If. 

Theobold, rf. 

Ns osc bdiiswisp iwc we oO 
Needham, p. 

Hamilton, c 

Lombard, 3b. 

Bacon, 2b. 4 


Totals : 27 It I 
Vanauken batted for Lombard in ninth inning. 


Army 000 4-8 
Oo 1 3-5 


Two-base hits—Johnson and Gill. Hit by 
pitched ball—Needham. Struck out—By Need- 
ham, 5; by Passed ball—Mountford. 
Base on balls—Off Needham, 2; off Beavers, 4. 
Stolen bases—Johnson, Meyer and Bacon. Double 
plays—Theobold to Symington; Thiaboult to 
Bacon; Groninger to Meyer; Rockwell to Gron- 
inger. Umpire—Mr. the American 
League. Attendance— 
4,500. 


Beavers, 9. 


Evans, of 
Time of game—th. 45m. 


‘Some of the latest games played by the 


two teams are given, so the work of the 
two teams may be compared. 
April 14: 
Navy 
Syracuse 
April 19: 
ay. 'S. 
April 28: 
Navy 
Bucknell 
May 2: 
Navy 
Washington and Lee.o 


May 5: 
Navy 
Walbrook 

May 12: 
Navy 
Carlisle 


May 16: 
Navy 


Maryland Agri’l College. 
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April 16: 
Army 
Rutgers 

April 28: 
Army 
Wesleyan 

May 2 
Army 


May 5: 
Army 
Trinity 
May |! 
Army 
Fordham 
May 
Army 
Penn. State College.o 


Rifle Shooting 


The midshipmen at Annapolis won in the 
rifle match on May 5th from the officers of 
the The 
match was held on the range of the Naval 
Academy, and it was hard to determine the 


National Guard of Maryland. 


The con- 
testants fired at 200, 300 and 600 yards, 
rapid fire, and used the A target. 


result until the vefy last range. 


The 
highest scores of the match were made by 
their 
respectively. 
Midshipmen, 1,862, and 


Amsden and 
106 


was: 


Midshipmen Osburn, 


scores and 
The score 


Maryland, 1,813. 


being 165, 


On May 12th the midshipmen were de- 
feated by the National Guard of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the long practice of the 
guardsmen enabling them to win by 48 
Midshipman W. L. Heiberg made 


the highest score, 206, out of a possible 250, 


points. 


and Lieutenant Farrow, of the guardsmen, 
coming second with 204. The score was: 
Midshipmen, 2,280, and District of Colum- 
bia, 2,328. 

On May 10th the midshipmen were 
beaten by the 71st Regiment, N. G. N. Y., 
by a score of 2,350 to 2,000. 





Rowing 

On May 5th the midshipmen at Annap- 
olis defeated Yale on the Severn River in 
a two-mile race. The superior condition 
of the Navy crew virtually determined the 
race, as the Yale oarsmen were in a state of 
collapse and their boat came to a dead stop 
near the finish line. The race on the whole 
was one of the finest that has taken place 
on the Severn, the crews alternating in the 
lead almost from the start. The midship- 
men’s time was 10 minutes and 45 seconds. 
The crews were made up as follows: 

Navy—Leighton, bow; Geary, 2; Dreut- 
zer, 3; Bradley, 4; McKee, 5; Rockwell, 6; 
Davis, 7; Ingram, stroke; Roberts, cox- 
swain. 

Yale—Rockwell, Graham, 2; 


Rodgers, 3; Bigelow, 4; Chase, 5; 


bow ; 
Noyes, 
6; Ide, 7; Houlton, stroke; Bennett, cox- 
swain. 
On May 10th the midshipmen made a 
new for the in de- 
The 


time was 9:31, which beats the previous 


record Severn course 


feating Columbia in a two-mile race. 
record by more than ten seconds. The race 
was rowed in splendid form, the greater 
strength of the midshipmen giving them 
the race from the start. 
Navy—Prichard, bow; Geary, 2; Dreut- 
zer, 3; Bradley (Captain), 4; McKee, 5; 
Rockwell, 6; 
Roberts, coxswain. 
Columbia—Braun, bow; Re 
3; Helmich, 4; 
O’Laughlin (Captain), 7; 
stroke ; Dorsey, coxswain. 


Track Events 


On May 12th the midshipmen at An- 
napolis won a decided victory over the track 


The crews follow: 


Leighton, 7; Ingram, stroke; 


vy, 2; White, 
Ferris, 5; Boyle, 6; 


Mackenzie, 
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team of Pennsylvania State College, scoring 
61% points to 34%. 
Academy were broken. 


Several records of the 
Midshipman Lee 
C. Carey, of Maryland, made the best in- 
He broke the record for 
the 100 and 220-yard dashes, lowering the 


dividual record. 


former to 9 4-5 seconds and the latter to 
22 seconds. Midshipman Rankin broke the 
record in the mile run, his time 4:38 1-5, 
and Midshipman Purnell established a new 
record of 50 I-5 to a quarter mile. Sum- 
mary : 
100-yard dash—Carey, Navy. Time, 
0:09 4-5; second, Burg, Navy. 
high 


Running jump—Lauman, 


Navy. 
Height, 5 feet 5 1-5 inches; second, Brew- 
ster, Pennsylvania State. 

120-yard hurdle—Turner, Navy; time, 
0:16 1-5; second, Zink, Pennsylvania State. 

440-yard dash—Purnell, Navy, 0:54 4-5; 
second, Arnold, Pennsylvania State. 

Pole vault—Strayer, Pennsylvania State ; 
inches; second, Zink, 


height, 10 feet 2% 
Pennsylvania State; Abbott, Navy. 

Shot put—O’Connell, Navy; distance, 37 
feet 10 inches; second, Chambers, Navy. 

Mile run—Rankin, Navy; time, 4:38 1-5; 
second, Smith, Pennsylvania State. 

220-yard hurdle—Turner, Navy; time, 
0:28; second, Childs, Pennsylvania State. 

Hammer throw—Dunn, 
State; distance, 119 feet 2 
Northcroft, Navy. 

Broad jump—Burg, Navy; distance, 20 
feet 4 inches; second, Howell, Navy. 


Pennsylvania 
inches ; second, 


Pennsylvania 
Emmitt, 


run—kKaiser, 
2:01 3-5; 


Half-mile 
State ; 
Navy. 


time, second, 


220-yard dash—Carey, Navy ; time, 0:22; 
second, Henry, Pennsylvania State. 


re 





FOUND IN THE HAVERSACK 


SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 


this page. 


Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con- 


tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


“The Sergeant in New York” 

s4s@MITTY was tellin’ me the other day,” said 

the Sergeant, as he settled himself in the 
corner of the amusement room and lit up, “that 
for Society, New York had the rest of the world 
skinned to death. So I says to him, ‘Smitty, you 
know all about the trails of this here laberinthin 
metropolis, ’spose you and me goes over and takes 
a whirl when the ghost walks.’” 

‘Sure,’ says Smitty, ‘I’ll guide you up to some 
swell doings.’ 

Say, Smitty must have been givin’ me hot 
air or else society must have moved since Smitty 
took on and forgot to send him its new address. 
Last night after payday, I put on that swell cit 
suit I got off the Jew and me and Smitty sails 
for New York. Smitty was tellin’ me all the way 
over how you had to be next or you never could 
break into anything much better’n fourth rate 
society in New York. He said that before he 
took on in the army and went out to fight the 
savage Filippino, he uster be a real red-hot tamale 
on the East side. “When we lands,” he says, 
“we'll take a whirl up the water front, and when 
the column is plenty provisioned we'll make a 
flank movement over to the East side.” Say, I’ve 
been a professional trouble hunter for more than 
twenty years. I uster flirt around Cheyenne in 
the good old days when cow-punchers was pot- 
shottin’ at each other on every block and a 
fellow had to take cover hurried and plenty to 
keep from gittin’ his byebye in the overflow. I’ve 
frolicked around Butte and Tombstone and skirm- 
ished through ’Frisco when men was jest chasin’ 
around looking for trouble with tears in their 
eyes and nobody ever had to git a search warrant 
to find me, but I had to come to New York like 
the big mutt to git it put onto me good and 
plenty. ‘ 

We stops a couple of times at the booze-ranches 
and by the time we had interviewed the beer- 
agent a few times that eighteen fifty in my pants 


pocket felt like a million. We was steppin’ high 
and seein’ nothin’ lower’n the Brooklyn Bridge 
when the column halts. Up on the corner in 
front of an ale kiosk was a bunch of pirates hol- 
lerin’ and cussin’ dago and punchin’ each other 
somethin’ fierce. “Smitty,” says I, “I got on 
my good clothes or I’d jubilate in stampedin’ 
them guineas, but however out of respect to these 
here clothes, here’s where I makes a detour.” 
“Not me,” says Smitty, “the Army don’t sidestep 
for nothin’, anyways this ain’t no pirate roost. 
This here is New York and you’re safe as if you 
was in your bunk.” “All right, Jack,” says I, 
“bust yourself with your peaceful berg,” and we 
prances up to the bunch. 

I must a joggled one of them Indians, for he 
started into hollerin’ macaroni talk and when I 
turns around for to investigate, I thought the 
Flatiron must a come down and fell on the back 
of my neck. I near butts the brains out of a street 
car horse when I lit and the muleskinner touches 
me up with his blacksnake for stampedin’ his 
camels. When I comes to, I goes back for news 
about this here assault. “What’s the matter with 
you Spaghettis?” says I, and then I sails for the 
tracks again. I must a hit a-runnin’ and I wasn’t 
lingering for no more information from that 
bunch. I hits the scenery for Broadway and 
them dagoes jogs along behind encouragin’ me 
with bricks. Honést, they must a tore up a block 
of sidewalk and throwed it at me. I didn’t keep 
no accurate map of how far I went, but it must 
a been an hour before them pirates got to the 
asphalt walks where they couldn’t git nothin’ 
to throw at me. 

After that they got discouraged and started to 
punchin’ each other agin, and I cut around a 
corner and went tiptoein’ back to pick up Smitty’s 
remains. I knowed Smitty wasn’t no sprinter, 
and I figured he must be about ready for the 
stretcher. I was tiptoein’ along over the battle- 
field and wonderin’ if they had throwed Smitty’s 
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corpse into the river, when I heard a whistle 
behind me and I’m at the next corner before the 
air would work. I shouts back up the middle of 
the street until somebody whispers, “Have they 
went, Sarge?” Say, I thought I must be batty 
from one of them bricks on the cabeser until I 
seen the top of an ash can raise up follered by 
Smitty's head. “Has them anarchists escaped?” 
he says, and I was fixin’ to wind his clock for him 
when a couple of them fat cops comes puffin’ up 
like automobiles. “Stop this disturbin’ the peace,” 
says they, “or we'll pinch the bot’ of ye.” 

“Say, Jack,” says I, “who woke you up?” “No 
more talk,” says they, “ye can’t disturb the peace.” 
“If you call gettin’ murdered disturbin’ the peace,” 
says I, “then I’m the chief disturber and this here 
gent in the can is the corporal of the 2d relief.” 
“Ye’ll bot’ move on,” says they, “we'll have no 
more fightin’ on this beat.” “Them’s sure noble 
sentiments,” says I, “but it’s a pity you hadn't 
took them ideas into your nuts before me and my 
friend in the can was assassinated.” 

3y that time Smitty had crawled out of his 
can and we scratches gravel for the ferry. 

My head feels like I had growed a pair of 
horns onto it to-day and Smitty couldn’t recognize 
his mother with them lamps of his’n. 

The next time I feel sociable I’ll hike down to 
the kitchen and get the slumboiler to let me split 
kindlin’ wood, and if I wants just plain fun, I’ll 
run around the Island a and 
then watch the ferry boats whizz by.—Capr. 
M. B. Stewart, 8th Infantry, U. S. A. 


few dozen times 


a 


An Ideal Hotel for the Service 


ITUATED within one square of the State, 

War and Navy Departments, and opposite the 
White House at Washington, is the Arlington 
Hotel, long and favorably known to the service. 
On account of its excellent location, unexcelled 
cuisine and able management of the manager, 
Mr. Peter Taylor, Jr., this house has become very 
popular with both arms of the service. The Met- 
ropolitan Club, numbering among its members 
many prominent Army and Navy officers, is pleas- 
antly situated in the Hotel Annex adjoining. The 
Arlington has always enjoyed the distinction of 
being the political, social and official headquarters 
at Washington, and while it is one of the Capitol 
City’s largest hotels, it has an atmosphere of 
hometikeness and refinement which makes it 
especially adaptable for ladies traveling alone,and 
the families of officers on detached service will 
find in the Arlington an ideal home in every 
respect. 
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Pat and the Pope 


A an Irishman was going to his work one 
morning he met a friend, who said, “Pat, 
what is the matter with you—what makes you 
look so sober?” 

“Tt’s the drame I had.” 

“Dream! What did you dream about?” 

“I dreamt I called upon the Pope. He was 
very glad to see me, and he says, ‘Pat, how’s the 
hilth o’ ye,’ and I says, ‘I’me foine,’ and then he 
‘How’s th’ ould woman?’ And Oi says; 
‘She’s foine,’ and then he says, ‘How’s all the 
childters?’ and Oi says, ‘Oh! they’re all foine,’ I 
says, and THEN he says, ‘PAT, WILL YE HAVE A 
DHRINK?” ‘Faith and I will, says Oi.. And then 
he says, ‘Pat, will ye have it hot or cold?’ ‘Hot, 
your Howlines, says Oi. And at that he went 
down into the kitchen to get the hot wather, 
and I was just beginning to smell the lickey 
when, bedad! Oi awoke—Oh! it’s been bothering 
Oh! THE Foot O1 was Oi didn’t 


says, 


me ever since. 
take it cowld.” 


Pe 
A Compact and Serviceable Score Book 


HE Service Company, Watertown, N. Y., has 
just issued a handy and valuable score book 

for the keeping of records made on the rifle 
ranges. This book is intended as an aid to the 
complete application of the course of gallery and 
range practice as provided for in the Firing Regu- 
lations, and as an aid to a systematic and more 
extensive study of small arms firing by the indi- 
vidual. For a complete study and practice skirm- 
ish run, the skirmish target in this book is spe- 
designed. These score targets represent 
silhouettes mounted on a frame 6x6, covered by 
ordinary target paper. Below the miniature tar- 
gets in the book are three parallel lines; the top 
one represents the bottom of the frame, the one 
marked “1 ft.” represents an imaginary line on the 
ground one foot in front of the base of the figure 
or the frame, and the lower line represents such 
an imaginary line two feet in front of the figure 
or frame. The objects of the frame silhouettes 
and score target are to ascertain where the shots 
actually go and to record graphically the hits 
outside the silhouette as well as those on them 
and the riccochets. This arrangement allows the 
firer to fire repeatedly at any range as in slow fire, 
if he chooses, and by recording his hits and ricco- 
chets, how far in front of the targets the latter 
struck the ground, and where they hit the silhou- 
ette or frame. The firer by studying his shot 
groups learns what method of firing gives him 
the best results, at what ranges to fire at each 


cially 
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figure, and of what value are riccochets or what 
to expect from them. Windage Tables shown 
above the targets and the windage diagrams at the 
top and bottom of the targets are computed for 
the U. S. magazine rifle, model 1903. 


Many useful hints are contained in this new 
book and the whole is incased in a neat leather 


cover from which the score book can be easily 
detached. Officers who are interested in this 
publication are requested to write to the Service 
Co., Watertown, N. Y., who will cheerfully supply 
them with full data and etc. 


a 


Some Famous Military Organizations 


HE day that the 7th Regiment swung past the 
reviewing stand in commemoration of its 
hundredth anniversary a retired army officer said 
to a civilian friend beside him, “Regiments in the 
regular army and those of the National Guard of 
the State will always be known by the numerai. 
It would not be well for them to be known other- 
wise. Experience has taught us that. But I can- 
not forget that the crack organizations of many 
towns used to be known by fantastic names. Of 
course, they were not regiments. Before the 
National Guard organizations in States 
every town or city of importance had its com- 
panies or battalions which had distinctive uni- 
forms and high-sounding appellations. 

“Before the Civil War I was stationed at Jef- 
ferson Barracks, near St. Louis. The swell mili- 
tary organization of St. Louis was known as the 
Lindel Grays. It was named in honor of a capi- 
talist of ‘the, city, who, if my memory serves me 
right, uniformed and armed the men. 

“The Quincy Grays was another famous organi- 
zation in what was then called the West. The 
town of Hannibal, Mo., had a crack company 
known as the Hannibal Hussars. The three or- 
ganizations I have named were always ready to 
turn out on the Fourth of July, or on any civic 
occasions, and not infrequently went into other 
States when there was a big event. 

“One of the most imposing turnouts I ever saw 
was in a Western town. It wore the grenadier 
uniform, and took its name from their bearskins. 
The most noted military organization in the 
South was the Charleston Blues. You may re- 
call that there was a song written in its honor. 

“These organizations were as jealous of their 
names as is this 7th Regiment of New York. I 
remember an Irish company that was uniformed 
and armed regardless of expense. It was called 
the Emmet Guards. It never failed to turn out 
on Emmet’s birthday, and, of course, on. the 


some 
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Fourth of July. There wasn’t a man in the 
company below six feet. It was captained by a 
merchant of the town, Captain Daniel Lysaght. 
When the Civil War came on, this company, being 
in a Southern town, St. Joseph, Mo., was in- 
tensely rebel. The Governor of the State or- 
dered the militia to go into camp for instructions. 
The Emmet Guards did not belong to the State 
militia, as it was then called, but it was ready to 
do its part in ‘bustin’ up the government,’ as it was 
put in that day. The Emmets put on their parade 
uniform and marched through the streets of the 
town as if it was going to a picnic. When it 
reached the encampment, a Dutch major, who was 
in command, met Captain Lysaght’s beauties out- 
side the camp and told the doughty captain that 
his men would have to doff their Sunday uni- 
form and come in as a part of the battalion, if it 
wished to do duty. ‘And drop its name, the Em- 
met Guards?’ asked the plucky captain. The 
Dutch major told him that was exactly what. 
The captain ordered the Emmets to fall in and 
gave the order to back to its armory. 
After this turned to the Dutch 
major and said, in his loftiest Hibernian manner, 


march 
command he 
‘You can go to h , but I'll tell ye now ye'll 
never get Missouri out of the Union wihout the 
aid of the Emmet Guards.’ 

“You that Missouri did not 
secede, and Captain Lysaght always maintained 


may remember 


that it failed because the Emmet Guards were not 
permitted to go to the front under their own 
name and banner.” 


Pes 


The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Brushes in 
the World 


c¥ another page appears the announcement of 
E. Dupont & Company, the largest manu- 
facturers of toilet brushes in the world. Dupont 


brushes are the product of the most complete and 
one of the oldest manufacturers. Dupont process 
produces brushes that can and do outlast brushes 
of many other makes. They manufacture brushes 
for every toilet and home use, for the hair, teeth, 
face, hands, nails, clothes, hats, etc., for men, 
women and children, in all woods, including real 
ebony, as well as in bone, pearl, ivory, etc. In 
selecting toilet brushes of any kind—particularly 
tooth brushes—the purchaser should not be gov- 
erned by the high sounding hygienic phrases 
stamped thereon, but look for the name of the 
maker. All brushes made by the Dupont Com- 
pany bear the familiar trademark of the Elephant 
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or- the Lion, which, stamped on a brush, is char- 
acteristic of the Sterling silver mark. 

Post exchange officers who desire to carry in 
stock a brush that will give entire satisfaction 
to the service and retail at a price no higher than 
that charged for an inferior brush would do well 
to communicate with this firm’s New York office, 
26 and 28 Washington Place.. The Dupont Com- 
pany has issued a little pamphlet entitled “The 
Brush Book,” which should be in the hands of 
every one, and which will be sent upon request to 
those interested. Cadets and midshipmen will 
be supplied with military hair brushes upon order, 
bearing the coat of arms of their respective acad- 
emies, and for the general service the Dupont 
Company will supply these brushes with the 
United States coat of arms, at a slight increase in 
cost, making a suitable presentation gift. 


Re SE 
The Major's Dilemna 


the old days at Fort Clark the officers’ 
quarters were all built in one style of archi- 
tecture—low, one-storied, wide-verandaed adobes. 
They were across the parade from the sutler’s 
store. 

Now, the post commander, at the time of 
which this story is told, was a rusty, crusty, red- 
club. Said club 
was, of course, in the aforementioned sutler’s 
store. 


nosed devotee of the officers’ 


It was Major Blank’s custom to leave his 
striker sitting up for him with the house locked 
up. 
at Clark in those days, for the Mexican thieves 
could slip across the river, make a haul of rich 
booty and scoot back across the line and laugh at 
“los Americanos” whom they had plundered. 

It was Major Blank’s further custom to return 
to his domicile at some hour between midnight 
and two a. m., rap loudly so as to awaken his 
then sleeping striker, lean against the front door, 
fall in when the door was opened—and wake up 
next morning with a dark-brown taste and a 
splitting head. It was the striker’s duty to see 
him safely in bed after duly disrobing him. 

One night it drizzling. The fact that 
there was a light in Doctor Brown’s quarters 
added to the major’s confusion, so that he arrived 
at the front door of the latter instead of his own 
front door. Young Doctor Brown, sitting up 
in anticipation of a call from the hospital, re- 
sponded to the major’s stentorian and, 
light in hand, was much surprised to see his com- 
manding officer tumble into the room. He ap- 
plied restoratives and, after a time, managed to 


It was unsafe to leave anything unlocked 


was 


voice 
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bring to the major’s befuddled mind the knowl- 
edge that he—the major—was not in his own 
quarters. The major gravely apologized, put 
his hat on backward and, stiffly dignified, started 
for home. 

It was then that the fatal architectural same- 
ness got in its deadly work. The major grasped 
the railing of the veranda and, guiding himself 
thereby, proceeded slowly around the house. 
He again knocked at the front door and again 
fell at the feet of the much-amazed medical prac- 
titioner. This time, after being duly “restored,” 
the major was rather curt in his thanks. He 
again strode out into the night, disdainfully re- 
fusing the younger man’s proffered aid to guide 
him home. Alas! The veranda rail once more 
performed its deadly office and, for a third time, 
Major Blank rapped heavily on Doctor Brown’s 
door. This time he did not fall in, but, 
with a look of despair on his befogged coun- 
tenance and a world of reproach in his voice, he 
said, as he leaned heavily against the door-jamb, 
“Young man, do you live in every d—— house 


on this line?” = 3 = 
A Really Good Dentifrice 


ENTACURA is one of the Dentifrices that 
really are a benefit to the teeth and gums. 

It has been commended and endorsed by thou- 
sands of dentists and has of late become pretty 
known throughout the 


front 


Service, where it 
Coming in the 
form of collapsible tubes it makes a handy acqui- 
sition to the toilet table. The Dentacura Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., are anxious to bring this 
dentifrice to the attention of those who have not 
already used it, and with this end in view, will 
be glad to send upon request, a sample tube and a 
little book on the Preservation of the Teeth. 


PST 


well 


has given entire satisfaction. 


Typewriter Improvements 


HE manufacturers of the Remington type- 
writer, not content with the state of practical 
perfection to which that machine has already been 
brought, have added several valuable improvements 
to the 1905 model. Among these are an improved 
letter-spacing mechanism; a new variable fine 
spacer, making corrections easy and adjustment 
of the paper by hand no longer necessary; an ad- 
justable side guide for immediate adjustment to 
any marginal indentation; a polychrome 
lever, making possible an instant change in the 
color of the letters. All of these improvements 
have been .thoroughly tested and found to add 
greatly to the speed, ease and evenness of action 
and the perfection of the work. 


new 
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Colgate’s 100th Anniversary Gift 


OLGATE & CO., the soap and perfume people, 

this year are celebrating an event unique in 

American business. And their method of cele- 
bration is quite as unique. 

A certain Saturday in January last was the 
first working day in 100 years that Colgate’s ma- 
chinery stopped running and the desks were 
closed. The occasion was the celebration of that 
100 years, which is the more remarkable from the 
fact that Colgate & Co. have for 100 years oc- 


cupied the same location in New York City; for 
100 years have been in the same line of business, 


for 100 years have been controlled by the same 
family. There are few American manufacturers 
that can touch the century mark, and still fewer 
with the unities of place, character of business 
and family intact. 

And their method of celebrating it was to in- 
vite their 1,000 and more employees to dine with 
them in the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
and after an afternoon of mutual enjoyment— 
including reminiscences and .recollections which 
showed how from small beginnigs, in 1806, the 
business had steadily increased until Colgate & 
Co. of to-day enjoy the reputation of being the 
largest makers of fine soaps and perfumes in the 
world—was announced the firm’s Gift of a five- 
dollar gold piece for each completed year of 
service of each of the 1,000 men and women 
present. 

In the same spirit of liberality, Colgate & Co. 
are now offering a rooth Anniversary Gift to their 
customers. That the public may participate in 
their celebration, they are this year enclosing, 
without extra cost, a gift cake of their famous 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap, free, in each package 
of their Dental Powder. This tooth Anniversary 
Package of Colgate’s Antiseptic Dental Powder, 
with the free cake of Cashmere Bouquet Soap, 
may be had at all Post Exchanges and Pay Stores. 
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A Unique Feature in Souvenir Postal Cards 


PLEASING innovation in the Souvenir 

Postal Card line is that published by the 
well-known firm of Raphael Tuck & Sons Co. 
Of especial interest to the readers of this maga- 
zine are the series recently published on the “Bat- 
tleships and Cruisers,” “Life in the Navy,” “Life 
at West Point” and the “Arlington National Cem- 
etery.” The designs on these cards are true to 
life and are reproductions from actual photo- 
graphs. The printing, quality of board and all 
materials employed in their production are of the 
very best. The data on the address side of the 
card gives in brief outline the history of the scene 
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pictured on the reverse side, which is a novel 
and pleasing feature. The rapidity with which 
the picture postal cards have increased in vogue 
since their introduction, is a matter which com- 
paratively few people realize, and the recipient of 
one of these cards values them not only as a re- 
minder of the sender but as a souvenir-of the 
picture or place represented. Tuck’s Post Cards 
are recognized as the leading souvenir postal 
cards the world over. 
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British Perspicacity 
HARLES FRANCIS ADAMS was escorting 
an English friend about Boston. They were 
viewing the different objects of attraction and 
came finally to Bunker Hill. They stood looking 
at the splendid monument, when Mr. Adams re- 
marked: 

“This is the place, sir, where Warren fell.” 

“Ah!” replied the Englishman, evidently not 
very familiar with American history. “Was he 
seriously hurt by his fall?” 

Mr. Adams looked at his friend. “Hurt!” said 
he, “he was killed, sir.” 

“Ah! indeed!” the Englishman replied,‘ still 
eying the monument and commencing to com- 
pute its height in his own mind. “Well, I should 
think he might have been—falling so far.” 
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SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE! 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from™our readersfin every 
branch of the service. All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good’faith but 
no contributor’s name will be published without permission. 


West Point, N. Y. 


The post, or especially the feminine portion 
of it, has been deeply interested in a somewhat 
unusual occurrence here—a wedding. The old 
cadet conundrum, “Why is West Point, etc.?” no 
longer holds good, still a wedding in the cadet 
chapel is of sufficiently rare occurrence to create 
the liveliest interest. This is especially true when 
the contracting parties are as popular as 
the bride and groom. The bride was Miss 
Mary Florence Page, daughter of General and 
Mrs. John H. Page, and sister of Mrs. Francis 
Marshall, wife of Captain Marshall, of the Tacti- 
cal Department, who has made many friends at 
the post. The groom was Lieutenant George S. 
Simonds, 22d Infantry, Assistant Instructor in 
Tactics, who is popular alike with the corps and 
with his brother officers. 

The wedding occurred on Wednesday, the oth 
of May, in the post chapel, which was profusely 
decorated with white lilacs and roses, with a 
background of palms behind the chancel. The 
maid of honor was Miss Marjorie Page, a sister 
of the bride. The best man was Captain Ray- 


mond Sheldon, 18th Infantry. The bridesmaids 
were the Misses Dameron, Fair, Parker and Mar- 
vin, the last a guest of Mrs. Larned. The ushers 
were Captain Altstaetter, Lieutenant Yates, Cap- 
tain Foy and Lieutenant Sunder. 

After a short wedding tour Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Simonds will return to the post, and Lieutenant 
Simonds will resume his duties in the Tactical 
Department. 

Among the many guests were: General and 
Mrs. Mills, Colonel and Mrs. Howze, Captain and 
Mrs. MacDonald, Major and Mrs. Lissak, Major 
and Mrs. Carson, Colonel and Mrs. Perley, Miss 
Van Dyke, Colonel Dudley, Colonel and Mrs. 
Wood, Colonel Larned, Mrs. Gordon, Miss Gor- 
don, Captain and Mrs. Franklin, Miss Franklin, 
Captain Braden, Miss Braden, Captain and Mrs. 
Pierce, Captain and Mrs. Palmer, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Ennis, Captain Hagadorn, Captain and Mrs. 
Jervey, Captain and Mrs. Hammond, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Lahm, Captain and Mrs. Brown, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Stickle, Captain and Mrs. Rand, 
Captain and Mrs. Lewis, Dr. and Mrs. Oliver, 
Captain and Mrs. C. H. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Vanthiet, Captain Mitchell, the Misses Mitchell, 
Captain and Mrs. Welborn, Lieutenant E. G. 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Quevord, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Martin, Lieutenant and Mrs. Casad, Captain 
McGrew, Dr. Holden, Mr. Travers, Captain 
Paine, Mrs. Paine, Major and Mrs. Kell, Miss 
Newland, Miss Craney, Captain and “Mrs. Sum- 
merall, Captain and Mrs. Thayer, Captain and 
Mrs. Johnson, Captain and Mrs. Kelly, Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. Hunt, Lieutenant and Mrs. Morris, 
and many others. 

The cadets were entertained in Cullum Hall on 
Saturday evening by Mrs. G. M. Judd, of New 
York, who gave a series of recitations from popu- 
lar works, entitled “A Bouquet of Old-Fashioned 
Stories.” Extracts from George Eliot, Victor 
Hugo and Miss Wilkins were among the selec- 
tions. 

The Rev. W. B. Pettus, secretary of the Stu- 
dents’ Volunteer Movement, now on his way to 
engage in missionary work in China, preached on 
Sunday morning in Cullum Hall and-on Sunday 
evening in the Cadet Chapel. 

The annual sale for the benefit of the Fresh 
Air Fund was held on Friday afternoon, May 
25, at Mrs. Gordon’s. 

Rear Admiral Paul Campion and a number of 
French naval officers, accompanied by Rear Ad- 
miral Brownson, U. S. Navy, and a number of 
American naval officers, visited West Point on 
May 3, arriving at the post about noon, after a 
delightful sail up the Hudson on the U. S. S. 
Dolphin. The visitors spent several hours sur- 
veying the various points of especial interest. 
The French officers sailed for home on the follow- 
ing day. 

On June 12, seventy-eight men will “change the 
gray for the blue.” The following are the “stars” 
of the class: William A. Johnson, New York; 
Harold S. Hetrick, Connecticut; James J. Lov- 
ing, Arkansas; Henry A. Finch, Texas; Fred- 
erick B. Downing, Virginia. The following will 
be members of the Board of Visitors: Ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States— 
Lieutenant-General Adna R. Chaffee, U. S. A,, 
retired; Mr. Arthur W. Foster, San Rafael, Cal. 
(unable to serve); Professor A. A. Persons, 
University, Alabama; Colonel Ben. S. Johnson, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Hon. Urban A. Woodbury, 
Burlington, Vt.; Colonel Charles F. Homer, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Appointed by the Vice-President 
—Hon. James A. Hemenway, Indiana; Hon. J. 
C. A. Blackburn, Kentucky. Appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives—Hon. 
Elias A. Holliday, Indiana; Hon. Samuel W. 
Smith, Michigan; Hon. A. A. Wiley, Alabama. 
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The following is the Medical Board appointed 
for the physical examination of graduates and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harry O. Per- 
ley, Deputy Surgeon-General; Major James D. 
Glennan, Surgeon; Major P. F. Straub, Surgeon. 

The recently published “Howitzer” is dedicated 
to Rev. Herbert Shipman, former Chaplain at 
the Military Aacademy. The title page bears a 
likeness of Mr. Shipman, which does not do the 
subject justice, and beneath is his autograph. 
The following tribute fittingly expresses the feel- 
ing of the corps toward their former Chaplain: 
“None realize more fully than the men of the 
Corps how difficult a task it is to endeavor to 
set down in mere words and figures the good 
that was accomplished during nine years of 
service by our former Chaplain, the Reverend 
Herbert Shipman. The fact that Mr. Shipman 
was appointed Chaplain in 1896, and served as 
such until his resignation nine vears later, does 
not and cannot convey to one not connected with 
the Academy an idea of his influence with the 
Corps, or of the place of high esteem he occupies 
in our hearts. 


candidates : 


It was because he so well com- 
bined the art of preaching with the yet higher 
art of living among men that every man of us 
looked upon him as a personal friend and helper. 
Between Mr. Shipman and us there has sprung 
up a lasting friendship, ‘durable from the daily 
dust of life,’ and we, among whom his labors 
have been spent, in dedicating to him this volume, 
do likewise extend therewith the heartfelt best 
wishes of the Corps he’served so faithfully and 
so well.” 

Then follow these lines by Mr. Shipman, which 
were published at the Centennial of the Academy 
in 1902: 

THE CORPS. 


The Corps! Bareheaded salute it; 
With eyes up, thanking our God, 

That we of the Corps are treading 
Where they of the Corps have trod. 

They are here, in ghostly assemblage, 
The men of the Corps long dead, 

And our hearts are standing attention 
While we wait for their passing tread. 


We, sons of to-day, salute you— 
You sons of an earlier day; 
We follow, close order, behind you, 
Where you have pointed the way; 
The long gray line of us stretches 
Through the years of a century told, 
And the last man feels to his marrow, 
The grip of your far-off hold. 


(Continued on page 93.) . 
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Two Recognized Standards 
Of the World 


The Cadets of the United States Military Academy know two 
standards—The Cadet Colors and Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pen. The Pen made by us is particularly adapted to military 
use, because the Clip-Capgrips the pocket and is easily de- 
tached. It is a necessary adjunct to a military man’s equip- 
ment, especially to officers of the Artillery Arm of the Service 
who are required to keep in ink records of firing. A recent 
innovation of ours is the making upon order a pen in 14k gold 
bearing the Coat-of-Arms of 

the U. S. Military Academy 

or U. S. Naval Academy. 


Plain pens for ordinary work 
or mounted pens for presen- 
tation purposes. Prices 
range from $2.50 up- 
ward. Absolutely 
guaranteed. 


For Sale at 
Post Exchanges 


L.E.Waterman Co., 173 Broadway.NY. 


209 STATE ST.,CHICAGO 8&8 SCHOOL ST.,BOSTON 961! BROADWAY, OAKLAND CAL. 
136 ST.JAMES ST.,MONTREAL ; 3 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers, 
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UNIVERSAL 


THIS BRAND OF WHISKEY IS TO BE 
FOUND IN ALL CIVILIZED COUNTRIES 





ESTABLISHED JOHN JAMESON 


1780 


Purchasing officers of both arms of the service and others who 
are interested are invited to send for our booklet, “A Collection of 
Rare Old Wines,” which will be sent upon receipt of request 


WA. TAYLOR Or 402, 


29 Broadway és ; NEW YORK 





Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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Grip hands with us now, though we see not, 
Grip hands with us, strengthen our hearts, 
As the long line stiffens and straightens, 
With the thrill that your presence imparts: 
Grip hands—though it be from the shadows, 
While we swear, as you did of yore, 
Or living, or dying, to honor 
The Corps, and the Corps, and the Corps! 


BT s 
Fort Worden, Wash. 


A very pretty wedding, the first in the history 
of Fort Worden, occurred April 17, 1906, at the 
quarters of Captain Russell P. Reeder, when 
Captain Reeder’s uncle, Mr. John Russell Potter, 
was united in marriage to Miss Gertrude B. Sar- 
gent, of Minneapolis, Minn. The ceremony was 
performed by Chaplain Easterbrook, and the 
bride and groom were attended by Miss Helen 
Olmstad and Master Russell Reeder. The house 
was tastefully decorated with lillies and flags. 
Only the most intimate friends of the family 
were present at the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter left shortly after the wedding on the S. S. 
Indianapolis for their home at Victoria, B. C. 

The first field day of the open season was held 
on April 18. The well-contested events and 
music from the 6th Artillery Band made the day 
most enjoyable. The winners were as follows: 
100-yard dash, Corporal J. C. Shugert, 30th Com- 
pany; throwing hammer, Corporal Nathan W. 
Raynor, 30th Company; putting shot, Corporal 
B. T. Early, 30th Company; pole vault, Private 
A. Sorenson, 30th Company; standing broad 
jump, Private Nelson, 108th Company; ‘run- 
ning broad jump, Sergeant F. F. McNeil, 126th 
Company; relay race, 30th Company team. 

An informal hop was given on the night of 
April 14 in the gymnasium of the post exchange. 
The hostesses were Mrs. S. M. Waterhouse and 
Mrs. Charles E. T. Lull. Those present were 
Captain and Mrs. Mills, Captain and Mrs. Water- 
house, Lieutenant and Mrs. Masteller, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Olmstad, Lieutenant and Mrs. Rose- 
beck, the Misses Williston, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Lull, Lieutenants Abbott, McIntyre and Geere, 
Dr. Edwards and Mr. Hopkins, of Port Town- 
send. 

Colonel William A. Glassford, Chief Signal Of- 
ficer of the Department of the Columbia, visited 
the post on April 11. 

Mrs. C. O. Zollars, of Fort Flagler, is at Den- 
ver, Colo., with Lieutenant Zollars’ parents, who 
have been quite ill. Mrs. Zollars will join her hus- 
band at Fortress Monroe, where he is detailed to 
go next fal". 
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Captain and Mrs. M. M. Mills entertained at 
dinner on April 14. Their guests were the Misses 
Williston, Lieutenant Abbott and Lieutenant Mc- 
Intyre. 

Dr. and Mrs. S. M. Waterhouse entertained 
the same evening, their guests at dinner being 
Dr. Edwards, Mr. Hopkins, Lieutenant Geere 
and Lieutenant Peterson. 

Mrs. S. M. Waterhouse entertained at cards on 
April 11 in honor of Mrs. G. H. Penrose. Her 
guests were Mrs. Penrose, Mrs. Mills, Mrs. 
Masteller, Mrs. Olmstad, Mrs. Rosebeck and Mrs. 
Lull. The place cards were Mrs. Waterhouse’s 
own work and represented scenes from her 
sketches in the Philippines, each card bearing an 
appropriate verse from Kipling’s “On the Road 
to Mandalay.” ‘The prize, a very pretty picture, 
was won by Mrs. K. C. Masteller. 

On April 20 the garrison was shocked and sad- 
dened by the sudden death, due to pneumonia, of 
the infant daughter, Elizabeth, of Lieutenant and 
Mrs. W. Birnie, Jr. 

The news of the terrible disaster at San Fran- 
cisco caused a great deal of anxiety among those 
of the district who had friends and relatives in 
the city. Mrs. J. C. Henderson, wife of Ser- 
geant, First Class, J. C. Henderson, Hospital 
Corps, left immediately for the scene of the 
earthquake and succeeded in finding her mother 
safe and bringing her back to Fort Worden. 
Lieutenants McIntyre and Peterson were each 
granted ten-day leaves of absence and went to 
San Francisco. On their arrival, however, they 
were retained by order of the Division Com- 
mander, and as yet have not returned to their 
stations. 

On May 5, Mrs. Mills and Mrs. Rosebeck gave 
an informal dance in the gymnasium. Those pres- 
ent were Captain and Mrs. Mills, Chaplain and 
Mrs. Easterbrook, Lieutenant and Mrs. Masteller 
and Lieutenant and Mrs. Rosebeck. 

The post was visited on May 8 by the ladies of 
the Pacific Coast Confederation of Women’s 
Clubs. The troops were paraded fn full dress. 


OT 


Fort Howard, Md. 


Mrs. Franklin R. Kenny spent a couple of days 
in Washington, a short time ago, with Lieutenant 
Kenny, who is still at the hospital. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Morrison and Miss Taylor 
were guests at dinner with Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Brown on April 13. 

Mrs. Holabird, mother of Mrs. W. M. Cruik 
shank, is with her daughter for a few weeks. 
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Mrs. Morrison and her sister, Miss Taylor, re- 
turned from Washington, Tuesday evening, May 
I, after an extended visit with their aunt. 

Mrs. F. H. Lincoln will leave for a short visit 
with her parents in Delaware City, Del., the lat- 
ter part of this month. 

Mrs. Deems expects to go West with her small 
daughter, the last of the month to visit her 
grandparents in Southern Illinois. 

Mrs. F. R. Kenny entertained the ladies of the 
post at her quarters on Monday, April 30. Light 
refreshments were served. The occasion was the 
fourth anniversary of her marriage. 

General and Mrs. Thorp were guests of Colonel 
and Mrs. Crawford at Fort McHenry on Tues- 
day, May I. 

The new gymnasium is almost completed, and 
every one is hoping for a “hop” very soon. The 
volunteer band, which continues to improve, will 
furnish the music on that occasion. 


DPT 


Norfolk, Va. 


In honor of Assistant Secretary of State 
Loomis and Mrs. Loomis, an exhibition drill was 
given Friday, May 11, at St. Helena, which 
was an attractive occasion. About twelve hun- 
dred sailors were drilled by Drill Master Roxie 
Moore. 

Among those present were Assistant Secretary 
and Mrs. Loomis, Admiral and Mrs. Harrington, 
Captain and Mrs. A. C. Dillingham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh N. Page, Mrs. Alex Starke, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Brooks Johnston, Captain and Mrs. Fiske, 
Captain and Mrs. Wadhams, Constructor and 
Mrs. Lawrence S. Adams, Lieutenant-Commander 
and Mrs. Clark, Lieutenant and Mrs. Harvey 
Madison, Lieutenant and Mrs. Block, Mrs. Laid, 
Lieutenant-Commander and Mrs. Brotherlin, 
Commander and Mrs. John Quimby, Miss Denise 
Mahan, Miss Anne Dornin, Miss Emily Johnston, 
Admiral Bradford, Dr. Dickson, Lieutenant 
Cooke, Lieutenant Lewis, Lieutenant Theleen, 
Lieutenant Fairfield and Midshipmen Laird and 
Hodges. 

After the drill Captain and Mrs. Dillingham 
entertained a few friends informally at tea on 
board the Franklin. Their guests were Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Loomis, Mr. and Mrs. C. Brooks 
Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh N. Page, Mrs. 
Alex. Starke, Constructor and Mrs. Lawrence 
Adams, Lieutenant and Mrs. Harvey Madison 
and Lieutenant and Mrs. Block. 

Rev. and Mrs. Harrington Littell and little son, 
of Han Kow, China, who have been visiting Ad- 
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miral and Mrs. P. F. Harrington in the navy 
yard, left May 12 for Washington. 

On the evening of May 11, the U. S. S. Arkan- 
sas was a scene of beauty, the occasion being a 
dance given by the wardroom officers of the 
ship. The deck and wardroom were decorated 
with flags and delightful music was rendered by 
the Franklin band. Captain and Mrs. Galt, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander and Mrs. Terhune and Miss 
Galt received the guests. Among those present 
were Captain and Mrs. Willets, Dr. and Mrs. 
R. C. Persons, Captain and Mrs. A. C. Dilling- 
ham, Constructor and Mrs. Lawrence Adams, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Garrison, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. George Clark, Misses Amy Wentworth, 
Denise Mahan, Mary King Nash, Cornelia Mc- 
Blair, Etta Lee, Lizzie Persons, Susie Grice, 
Florence and Rosalie Bacot, Virginia and Grace 
Willets, Ruth Emory and Anne Dornin, and Mr. 
Harry Allen, Lieutenant Parker, Ensign Pullis- 
ton, Ensign Murdock, Lieutenant Campbell, Dr. 
Wright, Paymaster Sharp, Lieutenant Brielhardt 
and other officers from the U. S. S. Des Moines 
and U. S. S. Denver. 

A very beautiful dinner was given aboard the 
torpedo boat Stewart on May 11. The table 
decorations of carnations were particularly at- 
tractive. The dinner was given by Paymaster 
Sharp and Lieutenant Brielhardt, and the guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Robert Garrison, Miss Mary 
King Nash, Miss Etta Lee, Miss Lilly Wood- 
ward and Lieutenant Pulliston. 

On Friday, May 11, Dr. A. C. Wentworth en- 
tertained in a most enjoyable manner. The young 
ladies were taken to St. Helena to witness the 
sailor’s drill and see the interesting sights of the 
station, and then enjoyed the sociable 5 o’clock 
tea in the wardroom of the U. S. R. S. Franklin. 
Those present to enjoy the hospitality of Dr. 
Wentworth were Misses Florence Smith, of Nor- 
folk; Josephine Morein, of Brooklyn; Elizabeth 
Neely, Amy Wentworth and Mary Buchenberger, 
of Brooklyn, and Dr. Flint, U. S. N.; Dr. Curtis, 
U. S. N., and Lieutenant B. F. Hutchinson, U. 
B..aes 

Captain and Mrs. A. B. Willets entertained 
May 11 at a very delightful dinner party. The 
place cards were daintily hand painted. Those 
present were Captain and Mrs. Willets, Dr. and 
Mrs. Dickson and Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Wentworth. 

On May 10, Mrs. P. F. Harrington gave a 
very beautiful luncheon in honor of Mrs. Gil- 
christ. Calla lilies and maiden hair ferns formed 
the decorations about the dining room. Covers 
were laid for twelve and those present were: 
Mrs. Harrington, Mrs. Gilchrist, Mrs. J. E. Rol- 


(Continued on page 97.) 
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You can Bank on 


INTERNATIONAL 
Made-to-Order Clothes 


in more ways than one. You can absolutely rely upon their being made 
to your own special measures and order, and upon the fit, Suchion 
and fabric being always absolutely correct. Another thing—you can 
actually bank money on what you save by not paying for a fancy 
tailor’s name—and by improving your personal appearance. This label 


INTERNATIONAL TAILORING CO. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


on a made-to-order garment means as much as the samen priced metro- 
politan tailor’s. All ofhis fine points are embodied without his fine prices 


BEST WITHOUT COSTING MOST 


We make civilian clothes to order for thousands of men in the Army 
and Navy. Many Post Exchange and Navy Canteen officers show samples 
and take measures for INTERNATIONAL garments. We are still open 
for a few more representatives in the United Service, and will be pleased to 
hear fom Post Exchanges and Navy Canteens who would like to handle 
the best tailoring line in America at popular prices. 


INTERNATIONAL TAILORING COMPANY 


The Largest and Most Reliable Tailoring Concern in the World 
97-103 E. Houston St., NEW YORK Cor. Market and Quincy Sts., CHICAGO 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS 


@he Arlington, washington, v. c. 


PETER TAYLOR, JR., Manager 


Situated on Lafayette Square opposite the White House and within one square 
of State, War and Navy Departments. The Metropolitan 
Club in the Hotel Annex adjoining 


The Latest and Greatest Improve- 
ment of the Writing Machine is the 


New Escapement 


OF THE 


Remington Typewriter 


It sets a new standard for LIGHTNESS The New Remington Models also have 
OF TOUCH, SWIFTNESS OF a New Variable Line Spacer, New Side 
ACTION and PERMANENT EX- Guide, New Two-Color Lever and 
CELLENCE OF WORK. :: :: other important improvements. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY Ss = 
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ler, Mrs. Meyer, Mrs. McNechan, Mrs. George 
Clark, Mrs. C. P. Shaw, Mrs. Richards, Miss 
Ruth Emory, Miss Carpenter, of Baltimore, and 
Misses Ethel and Helen Harrington. After 
lunch the party was given a delightful launch ride 
around the harbor. 

A most delightful theatre party was given 
at the Academy of Music on Saturday, May 5, to 
hear the concert given by Walter Damrosch. 
After the concert the party was entertained at 
supper at the Monticello. Those present were 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Black, Misses Susie, Pauline 
and Julia Persons, Ensign Kimmel, Midshipman 
Cooke and Mr. Charles Hume. 

Admiral and Mrs. P. F.-Harrington and the 
Misses Harrington were “at home” informally 
on the afternoon of May 11 at their home in the 
navy yard. Receiving with them were Rev. and 
Mrs. Harrington Littell, of China. Spring flowers 
were used in decoration and the centerpiece was a 
beautiful arrangement of buttercups on a yellow 
embroidered centerpiece. Among those who 
called were many deeply interested in the mis- 
sionary cause, and were glad to have the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. and Mrs. Littell, who have 
worked so nobly in the field. 

Lieutenant Smith entertained at tea on Thurs- 
day, May 10, on board the U. S. S. Minneapolis. 
Some of those present were Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. 
Hugh N. Page, Mrs. A. C. Dillingham, Mrs. Mil- 
ler, of Richmond; Mrs. Leigh, Miss Anne Salley, 
of Newport News; Dr. Lumsden, Lieutenant 
Fairfield, Lieutenant-Commander Charles Stan- 
worth and Lieutenant Theo. Jewell. 

Captain and Mrs. Albion Wadhams entertained 
at dinner on Friday, May 11, at their residence in 
the navy yard, in honor of Miss Hand, of New 
York. The table was attractively decorated and 
covers were laid for ten. Those present were 
Miss Hand, Miss Grace Willits, Misses Helen 
and Ethel Harrington, Lieutenant-Commander 
Bertelette, Captain Norman G. Burton, U. S. 
M. C., Dr. Tolfree, U. S. N., and Ensign Kimmel. 

Cornelia McBlair was the guest of honor at a 
very beautiful dinner given on Monday, May 7, 
on board the U. S. S. Minneapolis by Dr. Keith 
Reeves. Covers were laid for eight, and those 
present were Mrs. Reeves, Miss McBlair, Lieu- 
tenant Fairfield, Ensign Howe, Lieutenant The- 
leen, Lieutenant Hughes, U. S. M. C., and Lieu- 
tenant Lee. 

Paymaster Chester G. Mayo gave an attractive 
chafing-dish party May 11 at his apartments at the 
Rochambeau. His guests were Paymaster and 
Mrs. Baker, Miss Hand, of Albany, N. Y.; Miss 
Emily Wilson, Miss Selma Mertz, Paymaster 
Morris and Captain Burton. 
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The officers of the U. S. S. Arkansas gave 
an attractive dinner on Saturday evening, May 5. 
Those present were Lieutenant-Commander and 
Mrs. Taherume, Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Serpell, 
Miss Lottie Hodges, Misses Alice and Gulie Ser- 
pell, Dr. Wright and Ensigns Frazer, Pulliston 
and Campbell. 

Paymaster Harry Biscoe, U. S. N., has been 
ordered to the Norfolk Navy Yard to relieve 
Paymaster O’Leary, who has been detached. 
Paymaster and Mrs. Biscoe are expected in Nor- 
folk shortly. 

Ensign Richard Wainwright, U. S. N., attached 
to the United States battleship Texas, of the old 
coast defense squadron, which has ceased to be, 
has been detached from that vessel, which is now 
at the navy yard, Boston, Mass., and orders have 
been issued assigning him to the United States 
receiving ship Franklin, at the navy yard here, 
for duty in connection with the assembling of the 
detail for the new battleship Louisiana, which will 
come to this navy yard within the next few weeks 
to be commissioned. 

Captain and Mrs. Denise Mahan entertained at 
dinner May 11 at their home at the navy yard. 
Their guests were Miss Denise Mahan, Ensign 
Allen and Midshipman A. K. Atkinson. 

Chaplain Jones, who was slated for Cavite Sta- 
tion, has been officially informed by the Navy De- 
partment that another chaplain will be sent in his 
stead, and he will not be disturbed for the present. 


DP ST 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


We are in receipt of orders from Division 
Headquarters directing that target practice be 
completed so that troops will be ready to move 
to concentration camps by July 15. 

First Lieutenant G. A. Youngberg has been 
granted a four months’ leave of absence, with 
permission to go beyond the sea. 

Lieutenant H. D. Bloomberg, Medical Depart- 
ment, is in Washington, being examined for pro- 
motion to the rank of captain. 

The soldiers of the 18th Infantry gave a ball 
on the 25th. The gymnasium was beautifully 
decorated. There was a large attendance. 

A Board of Officers, consisting of Major Er- 
win, Captain Haines, Chaplain Axton, Lieutenant 
Alfonte and Lieutenant Graves, has been ap- 
pointed to prepare a schedule of ball games for 
the summer. 

Contract Surgeon Pinquard is making the trip 
from Fort Mackenzie to Fort Russell with the 
11th Infantry. 
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Dr. Buck has gone to San Francisco for service 
in the hospitals. 

Major Eben Swift attended the meeting of the 
Loyal Legion at Fort Riley and was one of the 
speakers at the banquet. 

Captain George W. Martin has been appointed 
Summary Court Officer. 

A Board of Officers, consisting of Major S. E. 
Allen, Major C. G. Treat and Captain William 
L. Kenly, is in session here, examining gunners 
of the Field Artillery. 

A general court martial, with Colonel Andrews 
as President and Lieutenant Gibbins Judge Advo- 
cate, is in session here. 

Captain E. W. Clark is acting as secretary and 
treasurer of the Officers’ Club during the absence 
of Captain Lawton. 

Captain Lawton is in San Francisco on duty. 
During his absence Lieutenant Gunster is acting 
Post Commissary. 

Major and Mrs. Henry Kirby are rejoicing 
over the arrival of a baby girl. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Andrews has gone to Fort 
McKinley, Me., where he will be in command. 

The 3d Battalion, 18th Infantry, took its three- 
day practice march in the middle of the month. 

The Misses Hall entertained at dinner on the 
19th, for Lieutenant and Mrs. Bessell, Miss Ecker, 
‘Lieutenant Cummings and Lieutenant Alfonte. 

Colonel C. B. Hall has left for a two months’ 
visit at his old home in Maine. 

Captain and Mrs. Gordon are entertaining Miss 
Henrietta Von Schrader. 

Dr. P. S. Halloran has returned from Wash- 
ington, where he took his examination for pro- 
motion. 

Major J. B. Erwin, Captain G. W. Martin, Cap- 
tain R. R. Raymond and Lieutenant Pendleton 
are on duty at San Francisco. 

Mrs. Frances Rees, wife of Major Thomas H. 
Rees, died of bright’s disease on the 1st. The 
funeral was on the 3d, burial being in the Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

Captain Jackson, of the Engineer Corps, has 
been ordered to Kansas City as recruiting officer, 
while Lieutenant Mason is on leave of absence. 

The War Department will reimburse the post 
exchange for the expenditures it made on the 
new exchange building, the sum being $5,236.74. 

First Lieutenant Edward M. Talbott has been 
detailed as a member of the Army Retiring Board, 
vice Lieutenant Buck, relieved. 

Lieutenant Peyton has been detailed in charge 
of the guard house. 

Captain Walsh has been detailed as fire mar- 
shal, and Lieutenant Williams assistant fire mar- 
shal. 
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General and Mrs. Freeman have gone to their 
ranch in Wyoming. 

Mrs. Paul W. Beck gave a dinner party in 
honor of Lieutenant Brugere, of the French 
Army. The other guests were Major Squier and 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Weiser. 

Lieutenant Holmes, 18th Infantry, is absent on 
a three months’ leave. 


a a 


Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor 


During April we were very gay, one entertain- 
ment following another in _ rapid 
Wednesday evening, April 18, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Brewster gave a card party in honor of 
their guest, Miss Reeves. The other guests were 
General and Mrs. Andruss, of Bay Ridge; Mrs. 
Pike, Mrs. Willets, Mrs. Harmon, the Misses 
Harmon, Captain and Mrs. Landers, Dr. and Mrs. 
Roberts, Colonel and Mrs. Grimes, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Andruss, Lieutenant and Mrs. Edwards, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle, Lieutenant Farns- 
worth, and Lieutenant Bowen. Mrs. Roberts 
won the ladies’ prize, a candlestick, and Captain 
Landers was the lucky gentleman. 

The following evening, April 19, a large and 
successful hop was held in the post hop hall. All 
the officers and _ ladies, a good many 
friends and guests from Bay Ridge, were in at- 
tendance. 

Friday afternoon, the 20th, Mrs. Harmon was 
hostess of the ladies “bridge” club. The players 
at the two bridge tables were Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. 
McMurray, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Landers, Mrs. 
Brewster, Mrs. Andruss, Mrs. Hinkle and Mrs. 
Roberts. All the other ladies who do not care 
for bridge played euchre. Mrs. Landers and Mrs. 
Willets were the winners at bridge and euchre, 
respectively. 

Tuesday evening, April 24, a delightfully clever 
and enjoyable entertainment was given for the 
benefit of the Rectory Fund in the post chapel. 
The Quartette Club of Bay Ridge and the touch- 
ing selections of Mr. Henry Allen Price gave 


succession. 


besides 


great pleasure to the entire audience. Chaplain 
Smith and Lieutenant Budd from Governor’s 
Island came over for the entertainment and 


there were many people from Bay Ridge, mak- 
ing, with the officers and ladies of the garrison, 
over a hundred people in the little chapel. 

The next day, April 25, nearly all of the officers 
and ladies went to the reception given by General 
and Mrs. Grant to meet the Secretary of War 
and Mrs. Taft. 


(Continued on page 101.) 
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Albert J. Cardwell, private 98th Company, com- 
mitted suicide by shooting himself with a rifle, 
while walking post, the evening of April 4. , 
Dr. and Mrs. Roberts entertained at dinner for 
six physicians from New York on the evening of 
April 24. 

Mrs. MacMurray, of New York, has been the 
guest of Mrs. Harmon. 

Miss Oliver, of Dallas, Tex., arrived May 4 to 
be the guest of Lieutenant and Mrs. Edwards. 
With her was Miss Frances Edwards, little 
daughter of Lieutenant and Mrs. Edwards. 

Mrs. Walter Whiting, of New York, has been 
visiting Captain and Mrs. Horn. 

Captain Horn spent Sunday, May 6, at West 
Point. 

Mrs. Willits and her daughter, Mrs. Brewster, 
are visiting in Washington. 

Dr. Slater, of Fort Hancock, is here during the 
absence of Dr. Roberts. 

Lieutenant H. H. Scott 
San Francisco, his native city. 


for 
He was one of 


has deserted us 
the forty-five officers ordered to duty there from 
various posts throughout the country. 

Dr. and Mrs. Roberts and Miss Virginia Rob- 
erts left May 9 for Washington, where they will 
be for some days. Mrs. Roberts will go on to 
Fortress Monroe for a brief visit with friends at 
the Hotel Chamberlain. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle have been visiting 
in Albany, N. Y. 

On Monday, May 7, 
the Engineer Corps 


twenty young officers of 
(students at the Engineer 
College), visited this post to inspect the fire con- 
trol They entertained at 
luncheon by Colonel and Mrs. Grimes. 

On the evening of May 10 a team consisting of 
Lieutenants Edwards, Andruss, Hinkle and Brew- 
ster went to the 13th Regiment Armory in Brook- 
lyn, where they engaged in a revolver match 
with a team of officers of the 13th Regiment, N. 
G. N. Y. The National Guardsmen The 
majority of the Fort Hamilton team had never 
shot by artificial light. 


systems. were all 


won. 


Our first field day of this season comes off 
May 23, and promises to be exceptionally interest- 
ing. 


Saturday, May 12, the Fort Totten baseball 
team came down, and were defeated by their 
ungallant hosts by a score of 7-6. When the 


Hamilton team went to Totten they were equally 
discourteous by defeating Totten on their own 
ground, 8-7. 

The officers and ladies of the post were the 
guests of the management of the Brooklyn Horse 
Show, a box being placed at their disposal for 
several evenings. 
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Saturday evening, May 12, Colonel and Mrs. 
Grimes gave a beautifully appointed dinner for 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle and Lieutenants Gil- 
mer and Bowen. The flowers and candles were 


artillery red. 


DPT 


Fort Niobrara, Neb. 


Miss Edna MacDonald, of Valentine, Neb., has 
announced her engagement to First Lieutenant 
Henry A. Wiegenstein. The wedding will take 
place in the early fall. 

The monthly rifle competition was held under 
the direction of Major Penrose, the five best 
shots from each company constituting the teams. 
Company L was the winner with 556 points. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Harry S. Grier enter- 
Mr. Grier’s brother of 


tained Allegheny, Pa., 
several days during the month. 


He was en route 
to British Columbia to accept a mining position. 
Captain and Mrs. Leitch entertained at dinner in 
his honor, the guests being Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Grier, Mrs. Brandt, Miss Knapp and Mr. Grier. 

Dr. Brown and daughter Florence spent several 
days in Omaha during the month. 

The quarantine on account of small-pox has 
The five men affected with the 
disease have recovered. 

Captain M. J. Lenihan, Captain A. B. 
tuck and Dr. David Baker have gone to 
Francisco for duty during the emergency. 


been removed. 
Shat- 
San 


The first three-day practice march for each 
battalion taken the last of the month. 
Weekly marches of twelve miles each have been 
held during the month. 

Battalion Sergeant-Major Middleton W. Sadler 
has been appointed a Post Commissary Sergeant 
and sailed from San Francisco on the 25th for 
station in the islands. First Sergeant S. W. 
Taliaferro, of Company C, succeeded him as 
Battalion Sergeant- Major. 


was 


The most enjoyable party of the year was given 
on May 1 by Colonel and Mrs. Hoyt. Gordon 
Hall was decorated as a Japanese tea garden, and 
the ladies were dressed in appropriate costumes. 
Mr. R. P. 
The ladies selected dif- 
partners for each figure and partners 
favored each other. Between each couple a table 
was placed, with a tiny candle burning on it. 
Refreshments the dances. 
The hall was most beautifully decorated and the 
paper flowers represented weeks and weeks of 
hard work. 


Eight figures of cotillion were danced. 
Harbold was the leader. 
ferent 


were served between 


Owing to the great amount of time taken up 
by target practice, the men have had but little 







" 
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time for baseball. The first two games played 
were between the band and Company L, and 
Company B and Company D. The former in 
each case were winners. 

The General Court Martial met on the 7th 
and tried Private William Burley, of Company C, 
for disobedience of orders. 


Lieutenant G. C. Lawrason has been detailed a 
member of the Exchange Council, vice Captain 
Shattuck, relieved. 

Lieutenant G. C. Lawrason made three trips to 
the ranch belonging to his son during the month. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. F. W. Ball are in San 
Francisco searching for the parents of Mr. Ball, 
who were lost in the earthquake. A brother of 
Lieutenant Ball was killed during the disturbance. 

A very perceptible earthquake was felt in the 
post and the surrounding country on May 8. No 
damage was done here, but at the Rosebud In- 
dian Agency several chimneys were knocked over. 

Sergeants Tate, Company L, and Fox, Com- 
pany M, have been ordered to report at Fort 
Niagara, N. Y., to train for the Army Rifle 
Team that will shoot at Sea Girt, N. J., in the 
summer. They are both distinguished marksmen. 

Lieutenant G. C. Lawrason made three trips 
to the Rosebud Agency during the month for the 
purpose of inspecting cattle for issue to the In- 
dians. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Muhlenberg paid the 
troops on the 11th of May. 

While at work under a sentry on the 6th inst. 
general prisoner Rogers made an attempt to 
escape, but when fired on he soon decided to stop 
running and gave up. 


PRT 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


On the 1st, eight Hungarian bandsmen arrived 


at the post. They were enlisted in Chicago for 
the 2d Cavalry Band at Fort Assinniboine, Mont. 
None of them can speak English. 

Major A. C. McComb, oth Cavalry, has re- 
turned from Washington, where he was ordered 
to report for instructions relative to the rifle 
competition to be held at Sea Girt, N. J. The 
Major will be in command of the team represent- 
ing the Army at this competition. 

Captain Cornish was in command of the post 
during the absence of Major McComb, but is now 
in command of Recruit Company A. 

Lieutenant William A. Powell has gone to San 
Francisco to aid the sufferers. Major Bannister 
and Lieutenant Will I. Pyles are now the only 
medical officers at the post. It is the intention 
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of the War Department to order two surgeons 
here shortly. 

, Lieutenant-Colonel S. W. Jones, Inspector Gen- 
eral, Northern Division, inspected and condemned 
property here on the 30th. 

Lieutenant J. S. E. Young took a detachinent of 
recruits to the Presidio the first part of the month 
and has returned. 

A garrison court martial has been ordered to 
convene at this post. The officers detailed for 
the court are Captain Smith, 14th Cavalry; Lieu- 
tenant Luhn, 11th Cavalry; Lieutenant Howard, 
oth Cavalry, and Lieutenant Goodspeed, 3d Cav- 
alry, Judge Advocate. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. Sutherly has returned 
after a well-earned leave of absence. 

Captain L. W. Cornish, 9th Cavalry, spent sev- 
eral days during the month visiting friends in 
Washington and Boston. 

A branch post exchange has been established at 
the Arcadia Rifle Range. 

Lieutenant B. R. Camp, who accompanied the 
troops to the range, reports their safe arrival. 

Lieutenant John P. Hasson has returned from 
Sioux Falls, where he was a witness before the 
District Court. 

There are over five hundred recruits present 
for instruction and awaiting assignment. 

Lieutenant D. D. Gregory took a large detach- 
ment of recruits to Fort Barrancas, Fla.,and has 
returned. - 


Pers 
Fort Crook, Neb. 


Major and Mrs. R. W. Johnson are rejoicing 
over the arrival of a nine-pound boy. 

Mrs. W. W. Lowe is entertaining her daughter, 
Miss Wilhelmina, of St. Louis, who is en route 
to Paris, where she will spend six months study- 
ing. 

The Misses Russel and Helen Cecil, daughters 
of Major Cecil, have been spending several days 
with Captain and Mrs. Threlkeld. 

Captain Castle and Mrs. Stone have been en- 
tertaining Miss Castle, of St. Paul, Minn. 

On the 4th, Mrs. George Guild gave a chafing 
dish supper in honor of her sister, Miss Lowe. 

Captain R. R. Stogsdall has been placed in 
charge of the construction work at the post, in 
place of Major Moses Zalenski, who was re- 
lieved. 

Captain William E. Welsh, Commissary, is ab- 
sent on a month’s leave. 

There have been many very interesting games 
of baseball so far this season. ‘The first team has 
been victorious over Creighton University and 


(Continued on page 105.) 
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the Omaha Originals, and put up a very good 
game against the Omaha League team. A special 
train on the Burlington carried the team and its 
supporters to Omaha for the latter game. 


a 


Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 


A meeting of the members of Troop L, held 
May 2, resulted in a vote being taken for 
the formation of a troop baseball team and en- 
tering the league. Cook Shea was chosen captain 
and the men enthusiastically contributed $50 for 
purchasing team equipment. 

The 19th was declared a holiday and the en- 
tire day was devoted to carbine and pistol com- 
petitions on the range. Each organization had a 
team of five men and each squadron had an of- 
ficers’ team. The officers of the meet were Lieu- 
tenant Joseph I. McMullen, statistical officer; 
Captain E. D. Scott, Lieutenant F. H. Cameron 
and Lieutenant T. M. Reagan, scorers on the fir- 
ing line; Lieutenants W. S. Barriger, N. G. Hol- 
liday and H. H. Broadhurst, supervisors of the 
marking pit, and Lieutenant L. R. Partridge, com- 
manding the guard. The carbine contest began 
early and was hard fought through the morning. 
Troop I, who excelled last year in the carbine 
contests, won the honors again by nine points. 
Troop D won the revolver contests, having on its 
team one of the champion revolver shots of the 
army, Sergeant J. J. Daerdy, who won second 
place on the army team last summer. 

Congress has approved the appointment of 
W. H. Humphrey as postmaster of the post. The 
office has been advanced from a fourth to a third 
class office. Its growth is very rapid and will 
soon require more room than can be had in its 
present quarters in the post exchange. A room 
will be set aside in the new administration build- 
ing for the postoffice. 

The baseball team of Troop C has been formed 
with First Sergeant Duncon as manager. The 
team is composed of Henderson, catcher and cap- 
tain; Mitchell, shortstop; Raymond, second base; 
Doherty, pitcher; Carley, right field; Drainville, 
first base; McCutcheon, left field; Kennedy, third 
base; Watson, center field. 

The contractors have begun the work of con- 
structing a road around the post exchange, across 
to the officers’ quarters from the exchange, and 
repairing the road in the rear of the new officers’ 
quarters. With these exceptions, the roads of the 


post are in excellent condition, and these promise 


to be the same. 
crushed rock. 


They will have a foundation of 
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The new Springfield rifle has been issued to the 
troops and the old carbines taken in. This as- 
sures the fact that the new gun will be used on 
the range this season. 

The target range is again in running order and 
ready for the troops to begin shooting on the 
Ist. The 2d Squadron will commence annual 
practice on the Ist. 

The officers’ tennis court is being placed in re- 
pair and will soon be available for use. There is 
a good deal of interest displayed among the en- 
listed men in tennis, and an effort is being made 
to build a court in front of their quarters. 

The officers have not organized their baseball 
team yet, but as soon as the garrison theatrical 
tour is over, Lieutenant Partridge will have more 
time and will probably succeed in getting it estab- 
lished. 

Regimental Commissary Sergeant Robert D. 
Cooper, 15th Cavalry, was discharged Tuesday, 
May 8, and re-enlisted. He will take the exam- 
ination for post commissary sergeant. 

First Lieutenant James Printice, A. C., is spend- 
ing a five-day leave in New York City. 

First Lieutenant George F. Baily, 2d Cavalry, 
spent a few days in Burlington during the second 
week of May, while on leave, visiting his home 
in Northfield. 

Major T. D. Kelcher, Paymaster, U. S. A., has 
been granted a five days’ furlough, which he is 
spending in New York City. 

The troops of the command make a very pre- 
sentable appearance now with their almost en- 
tirely new equipment. New saddles and leather 
equipment have been received by each organiza- 
tion, also new guns. The old guns are being pre- 
pared for shipment. The officers of the command 
express the greatest delight with the new piece. 
The rear sight seems to be one that will substan- 
tially correct a weak point in the small arms. 

The first annual outdoor meet of the post will 
be held on the drill grounds May 15. Each or- 
ganization will be required to enter one contest- 
ant and other men will be encouraged to enter. 
The following events are programmed: 100-yard 
dash, 220-yard dash,, 440-yard run, 880-yard run, 
440-yard relay race, team of four men; 75-yard 
sack race, standing broad jump, running broad 
jump, running hop, step and jump, potato race, 
mounted bareback, relay race, team of four men, 
mounted bareback; mounted wrestling, team of 
four men. Private John Mitchell, Troop C, is 
barred from the 100-yard dash and 220-yard dash, 
and Private Fred Weidman, Troop A, is barred 
from the standing broad jump, both men holding 
records of the events. Second Lieutenant L. R. 
Partridge, athletic officer, is offering every pos- 
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sible inducement to men to enter the contests, 
and the athletic enthusiasm here will run very 
high before the event is called off. 

Second Lieutenant I. S. Martin, 15th Cavalry, 
has returned from a short leave of absence spent 
in New York City. 

Captain John Conklin, who was formerly in 
command of the 23d Battery at this post, has ar- 
rived in the Philippines and been assigned to duty 
in the Department of Luzon. 

Captain John J. Preshing, 15th Cavalry, at 
present military attache at Tokio, Japan, has his 
name before the Senate for permission to accept 
the decoration of the fourth class of the Imperial 
Order of the Sacred Treasurer, conferred on him 
by the Emperor of Japan. 

Captain Manus McClosky, A. C., has arrived 
in the post from Fort Worden, Wash., and taken 
command of the 23rd Field Artillery. 

Major L. E. Gayle, A. C., has left the garrison 
for Harrisburg, Pa., from which place he will 
begin a tour of inspection of the State militia. 

Captain V. Heidt, 15th Cavalry, who has been 
ill at the general hospital, has been detailed as 
an acting quartermaster on the transport Dix. 
Captain Heidt was promoted from the 14th Cav- 
alry several months ago and assigned to this regi- 
ment, but bad health has prevented him from 
joining it. He spent a sick leave at his home in 
Atlanta, Ga., later going to the General Hospital, 
Washington, and has finally been detailed on 
transport service with a hope of restoring his 
health. Captain Heidt will make two trips to 
the islands on the Dix. 

Colonel William M. Wallace, regimental com- 
mander of the 15th Cavalry, who has lately been 
relieved from treatment at the General Hospital 
at Hot Springs, Ark., has been granted a month’s 
leave, which will delay his return to the post. 
Colonel and Mrs. Wallace are at present the 
guests of Mrs. Wallace’s brother, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Royal T. Frank, U. S. A., retired, Washing- 
ton, D. C. During the absence of Colonel Wal- 
lace, Major M. A. 
manding the post. 

Second Lieutenant Joseph I. McMullen, 15th 
Cavalry, has been appointed quartermaster and 
commissary of the 1st Squadron. 

First Lieutenant Ben Lear, Jr., 15th Cavalry, 
left the post on a leave of absence, which he will 
spend in various Southern points. 

Captain Overton, of the 22d New York In- 
fantry, is at the garrison, visiting his brother, 
Lieutenant W. W. Overton, 15th Cavalry. 

Mr. J. L. Hoppin, father of the late Major Cur- 
tis B. Hoppin, 15th Cavalry, who has been in the 
garrison looking after the effects of the late Sec- 


Day, 15th Cavalry, is com- 


ond Lieutenant Samuel W. Robinson, 15th Cav- 
alry, has returned to his home in Chicago, IIl. 
Mrs. S. W. Robinson will make her future home 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Holmes, 
of Chicago. 

Troop K, 15th Cavalry, commanded by Cap- 
tain Julian R. Lindsey, with First Lieutenant G. 
M. Russell and Second Lieutenant W. W. Over- 
ton as subalterns, has left the garrison for Boston 
to attend the Boston Horse Show. 

Regimental Sergeant Robert D. Cooper has 
applied for permission to take the examination 
for post commissary sergeant. 

Second Lieutenant W. W. Overton will spend 
a month’s leave in Virginia and other Southern 
points after his return from Boston. 

Hugh Shaw, son of Ordnance Sergeant Shaw, 
of this post, graduate of the Boston University 
of Law and member of the sophomore class of 
Harvard, will probably be placed on the rowing 
team of the university, he having gained some 
distinction for himself in this phase of athletic 
sport. 

Second Lieutenant W. W. Overton, 15th Cav- 
alry, is spending a month’s leave in New York 
City. 

Captain Frank Hopkins, A. C., recently pro- 
moted, who was formerly stationed here and a 
resident of Essex Junction, has been placed on 
the unassigned list of captains and is stationed at 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 

Lieutenant T. D. Barber, U. S. M. C., arrived 
in Burlington and became the guest of his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Barber. Lieutenant Barber 
has just returned from duty in Cuba and will re- 
main in the city one week. 

Mrs. Tresa Dean, mother of Captain Warren 
Dean, left the garrison for her home in New 
York, after making an extended visit in the post. 

Major T. D. Keleher, Paymaster, U. S. A., of 
3urlington, has returned from New York, after a 
brief visit. 

Veterinary Surgeon Walter R. Grutzman, 15th 
Cavalry, has been ordered to Plattsburg Barracks 
for temporary duty. 

Captain A. D. Scott, A. C., commanding the 
27th Battery, will leave the post in the latter part 
of May for Fort Myer, Va. where he will 
become a member of a board which will conduct 
the gunners’ examination through this depart- 
ment. During his absence he will stop at Fort 
Myer, Va., Fort Adams, R. I, and Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt. He will be relieved from board duty 
by Lieutenant James Printice, A. C., of this post, 
when he inspects his own battery here. 


(Continued on page 108.) 
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THE IMPROVED 


,oston 
SGarter 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 


SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


The Name Is 
stamped on “Z 
loop — 


or. 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pale. Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, 
Mailed on receipt ‘of price, 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A, 


ALWAYS EASY 


Hotel Martinique 


The New Headquarters in 
Town for the Service 


Broadway @ 33d Street 
New York 


PAIR 
WARRANTED 


@ European plan, absolutely fire- 
proof. 


@ Convenient to all transportation 
terminals—within five minutes 
walk of the best theatres and 
uptown shops. 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON 


Also Proprietors of St. Denis Hotel 
Broadway @ llth St. 


Regulation Trunks 


E make a specialty of 

Officer’s Field Service 
Trunks in addition to our 
usual complete line of high- 
grade traveling equipment, 
which Post Exchange Offi- 
cers and others in the Ser- 
vice ought to know about. 


Correspondence with Post 
Exchanges is solicited. 


Headley & Farmer Co. 


NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK Salesroom: 14-16 Astor Place 


Sparkling 
Great Bear 
Spring Water 


Has no superior. 
Scientifically aerated with 
natural carbonic gas. 
Will effervesce longer than 
any other water. 
Blends perfectly. 
Reasonable in price. 
SR 
50 Pints - - = $5.50 
25 Quarts . - = 4.50 
SRS 
Special Discounts 


to Army and Navy 


MAIN OFFICE 


10 Barclay St., New York 
Telephene Connection 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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is the only 

dentifrice 
commended by 
thousands of den- 
tists, and officially 
endorsed by the 
Dental Profession. 


It cleans the 
teeth, heals and hardens 
the gums, sweetens the 
breath, and also by de- 
stroying the bacteria of 
the mouth it preserves 
the teeth, thus really 
becoming 


Tooth insurance 


It is sold by the druggist at 25c. per tube. Accept 
no substitution; be careful to get the genuine. 
There is nothing as good as the best. If your drug- 
gist does not keep it kindly send us his name and 
address, and we will supply you, postpaid, at the 
regular price, 25c, per tube. 

MADE ONLY BY THE 


DENTACURA COMPANY 
174 Alling Street, Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 


QUALITY THE FIRST 
CONSIDERATION |! 


Soldiers and Sailors who demand the BEST 
should note that the equipment of every sci- 
entific and exploring expedition for the past 
50 years has included a supply of 


BORDEN’S 


EAGLE 
Brand Condensed 


MILK 


Keeps in Any Climate 


The Original and Leading Brand 
Since 1857 


Sold at Post Exchanges and Commissary Stores 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CoO. 
New York 


With the changing of climate here, Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. H. Hardie, commanding officer, is ex- 
ercising every precaution for a perfect sanitary 
condition, and strict orders tending to effect this 
have been issued. 

An extension is being made to the east end of 
the commissary building, which is to be a butcher 
shop and large refrigerator. These additions are 
badly needed and their completion will be highly 
gratifying to the commissary force. 

The wedding of Second Lieutenant F. A. 
Ruggles, 5th Cavalry, son of the late Brigadier 
General Francis Ruggles, U. S. A., and Miss 
Mabel Perkins, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. C 
Perkins, of Washington, will occur at St. John’s 
Church, Washington, June 12. After a_ short 
trip, Lieutenant and Mrs. Ruggles will return to 
the Lieutenant’s post at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Miss Perkins has spent a great deal of her life 
with her father in South Africa and South Amer- 
ica and abroad. For the past eight years she has 
resided with her father in Washington. 

The 27th Battery, Field Artillery, 
Richmond on a practice march during the week. 


went to 


DDT 


Fortress Monroe, Va. 


Friends of Captain Frank C. Jewell, who grad- 
uated from the Artillery School in 1904, were 
pleased to learn of his engagement to Miss Cecil 
Masby, of New York. Miss Masby is a cousin 
of Mrs. Geo. T. Bartlett, and on the occasion of 
several visits to Monroe, as the guest of Captain 
and Mrs. Bartlett, has won the interest and good 
wishes of a great many members of the garrison. 

Chaplain and Mrs. Charles S. Walkley have 
been entertaining their son and daughter, the 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Walkley, of New York. 

Miss Ruger, daughter of General Ruger, of 
Stamford, Conn., has been the guest of Captain 
and Mrs. William P. Pence, and a number of en- 
joyable affairs were given in her honor. Mrs. 
Pence entertained thirty-two ladies at bridge on 
the afternoon of April 27, the prizes, dainty 
china cups and saucers, being won by Mrs. Barnes, 
Mrs. McMaster, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Gifford, Mrs. 
Stahl, Mrs. Jenkins and Miss Folger. 

Captain and Mrs. Tracy entertained at dinner 
April 28 Captain and Mrs. George T. Bartlett, 
Captain and Mrs. Pence, Miss Ruger and Captain 
Patterson, of Fort Totten, N. Y. Mrs. Kim- 
berly entertained Monday evening, the 7th of 
May, at seven-handed euchre in honor of Miss 
Ruger. 


(Continued on page 110.) 
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Hotel Barstow 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
MADE TO THE SERVICE 





On 27th Street 


Between Fifth and Madison Avenues 


NEW YORK 








The new HOTEL BARSTOW, located in the 
very heart of New York City, is the most elegantly 
appointed hotel within the great metropolis. Located on 
27th Street, between Fifth and Madison Avenues, it is 
the most desirable location in the city for shopping, 
theatres and sight-seeing. 

The suites of two, three, four and five rooms are 
furnished handsomely. Every room in the house has 
its private bath. 

The dining-room is exceptionally attractive. Lun- 
cheons and dinners may be arranged upon short notice. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR BOTH 
ARMS OF THE SERVICE 


Established Half a Century 


Service Books of Value 
oe et aR RR RIA oo RRR 


MILITARY AND NAVAL 
DICTIONARY 


Cloth Bound. Price 50c. 


MILITARY ALBUM 


Containing over one thousand por- 
traits of commissioned officers who 
served in the Spanish-American War. 


Price $1.00 


Both of these volumes sent 
to any address upon receipt of 
price. Address 
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150 Nassau Street New York 


Seasonable Wash Goods 


At ‘* The Linen Store” 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 

White and Colored Swisses. 
40C., 50, 60, 75, $1.00, 1.25. 

White and Colored Madras 
in several hundred designs. 
35€-) 40, 45, 50 per yard. 

White Embroidered Linens 


in different weights. 75c., 90 
$1.00, 1.25, 1.50 per yard. 


White Embroidered Dim- 
ities. $1.00, 1.10, 1.25 per yd. 


White and Colored Em- 
broidered Batiste. 85c., 
$1.10, 1.25, 1.50 per yard. 

French Colored Voiles. $1.25 

Pure Linen Lawns. 40c., 50, 
75, $1.00 per yard. 


Dress Linens in a variety of weights and colors. 


SAMPLES FREE. We have a special Department for filling mail orders, and shall be pleased 


to send Samples of any line free on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON @ CO., 14 West 23d Street, New York 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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OMMERY: 
CHAMPAGNE 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY /“ 








PIEL BROS.’ 


EAST NEW YORK BREWERY 
BROOKLYN 
offer to the Army and Navy 


Real German Lager Beer 


This is the perfect and unquestionably the 
finest product possible of malt and hops. 

This perfection is attained by reason of 
the highest grade of malt and hops, the 
absence of substitutes and chemicals, and the 
application of the most approved German 
method under the skilful direction of an ex- 
pert brewer. 

On the quality of our beer alone 
has our business been built up and 
our name become known all over 
this country. 

There is no sterling quality of the best 
imported, which cost 100% more, lacking 
in our beer, while the most inferior ‘domestic 
beer cost only one cent less a bottle 
than our fine and luxurious food beverage. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Samuel G. Shartle gave a 
ball at the Chamberlin Hotel, the 27th of April, 
in honor of Miss Brown and Miss: Folger, of 
Portland, Me. -A majority of the garrison was 
in attendance and a very fine time reported by all. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Shartle entertained at din- 
ner Sunday evening, the 29th, their guests being 
Captain and Mrs. Mitchell, Miss Folger and Cap- 
tain England. 

Wednesday, May 2, Colonel and Mrs. Ramsey 
D. Potts gave an elaborate supper in honor of 
new-comers and guests of the garrison. The 
guests were: Captain and Mrs. Mitchell, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. McMaster, Captain and Mrs. Jen 
kins, Captain’ and Mrs. Gulick, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Shartle, Miss Brown, Miss Folger, Miss 
Mosby, Miss Walke, Lieutenants Hardin, Bunker, 
Neilson, Totten and Mr. John Potts. 

Old friends and new of Captain and Mrs. Cor- 
nelius DeW. Willcox join in congratulating them 
upon Captain Willcox’s recent appointment to a 
position on the general staff, but all regret to lose 
such wholesome and delightful people after so 
short a sojourn at Monroe. Captain Willcox will 
proceed to Washington not later than June 16. 

Some of the recent changes at Monroe are: 
The arrival of Captain Gordon Heiner to relieve 
Major George T. Bartlett as adjutant; Captain 
Henry J. Hatch to relieve Captain Willcox as 
commander of the 118th Company, Coast Artil- 
lery, and Captain Charles E. Marrow to fill a 
vacancy in the medical department. 

The Artillery Board, consisting of Major 
Charles J. Bailey, Captain William Chamberlaine, 
Captain Clifton C. Carter and Captain Andrew 
Hero, recorder, have been engaged in making a 
comparative test of the Swasey, Whistler-Hearn 
and Rafferty Depression Position Finders in 
order to determine which type is best suited to 
the needs of the service. 

Major and Mrs. Charles J. Bailey had as their 
guest Mrs. Downing, of Philadelphia, who earlier 
in the season spent some time at the Chamberlin. 
On the afternoon of May 7 Mrs. Bailey enter- 
tained at bridge in honor of Mrs. Downing, and 
the next day gave a bridge luncheon, entertaining 
Mrs. Chamberlaine, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Pence, 
Miss Ruger, Mrs. Gifford, Mrs. Kimberly, Mrs. 
Marshall, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Mitchell and Mrs. 
Hall. 

Mrs. Dwyer, the wife of Captain Thomas 
Dwyer, has been entertaining her mother, Mrs. 
Cline. On May 9 Mrs. Dwyer gave a luncheon 
for Mrs. Cline, having as guests Mrs. Willcox, 
Mrs. Walke, Mrs. Scarborough, Mrs. Wood and 
Mrs. Barnes. 

(Continued on page 112.) 
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Is universally recognized as the Standard 


by which all others are judged. 


452 FIFTH AVE. 194 FIFTH AVE. 189 BROADWAY 
Corner 40th St. Fifth Avenue Hotel Near Dey St. 


—===THE GOERZ SPECIAL 
ARMY PRISM BINOCULAR 


Is especially constructed to meet the most exacting 
service requirements. 


Officially adopted by the English, German, Russian and Por- 
tuguese Governments. Was used to the exclusion of nearly all 
others by the Russian and Japanese officers in the Far East. 

Exclusively used by the various departments of the U. S. 
Government. 


To all Officers of Mititary organizations we offer these glasses 
at Government prices. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet to 


C. P. Goerz Optical Company, 


Heyworth Building, CHICAGO 30 Union Square, NEW YORK 
Berlin Paris London St. Petersburg 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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“Army and Navy Forever” 


Fi” Fohkeys 


FOR HUSKY THROAT 


STEARNS & OURTIUS, 


5 Platt Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly enter my order for six more 
boxes of your Zymole Trokeys. 
They are excellent and the best I have 


ever used. 


flayroud [le 


WRITE US TO-DAY FOR A TRIAL 
SAMPLE BOX OF ZYMOLE TRO- 
KEYS. : We know you will like them 


STEARNS & CURTIUS 


5 Platt Street 


st 


The 

Little 
Wonder 

of the ser- 
vice. You 
willall wear 
GORDON 
Suspenders 
when you have 
tried them. Sat- 
isfaction guar- 


anteed. Write us, 
“Send a pair of 
Gordon Sus- 
penders on ap- 
proval,”” and men- 
tion the length you 
want, as we make 
them in four 


lengths, 33, 35, 37 
and40in, Fit 
every one. 


Gordon 
Manu- 


facturing 
Company 


Dept. 34 


New York, U.S. A. 


Ss 


Special 

regu)a- 

tion army 

drab web- 

bing for 

army men, 

The Gordon 

will prove a 

comfort toyou 

that you have 

not yet experi- 

enced, Before 
saat 

writing us, ask 

at your Army 

and Navy Post 

Exchange, Pay 

Store or local deal- 

ers. If they haven’t 

them, we will send 

them to you on ap- 

proval, Price £0 

cents. Booklet 


mailed free 
on applica- 
tion. 


New 


Rochelle, 
New York 


On Saturday, Ma 12, Mrs. Cornelius DeW. 
Willcox entertained a large party of ladies most 
delightfully at six-handed euchre. Scores ran 
unusually high, Mrs. Chamberlaine heading the 
list with 195, for which she was rewarded with 
a handsome porch candle. Mrs. Rogers won the 
second prize, a beautiful piece of pottery; Mrs. 
Hopkins third, a sofa cushion, and Miss Sullivan 
cut for the consolation and drew an attractive 
porch mat. Mrs. Willcox’s guests were: Mrs. 
Pence, Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Hero, Mrs. 
Chamberlaine, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Tracy, Mrs. 
Ward, Mrs. Dwyer, Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. Willis, 
Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Stop- 
ford, Mrs. Hopkins, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Kerrick, 
Mrs. Long, Mrs. Spurr, Mrs. Clarke, Mrs. Apple, 
Mrs. Nelson, Mrs. Tobin, Mrs. Marshall, Miss 
Booker, Mrs. Ireland, Mrs. Dunwoody, Mrs. Gif- 
ford, Mrs. Kimberly, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Knox, 
Miss Sullivan, Mrs. Downing, Mrs. Cline, Mrs. 
Strong, Mrs. Jenkins, Mrs. McMaster. 

Friends of Lieutenant George Luther Hicks, 
Artillery Corps, in the class of 1906 at the Artil- 
lery School, are interested in the recent announce- 
ment of his engagement to Miss Mabel Mullen, 
daughter of Hon. and Mrs. Mullen, of New York 
City, the wedding to occur some time in Sep- 
tember. Lieutenant Hicks entertained Miss Mul- 
len and his mother, Mrs. George L. Hicks, at 
Fort Monroe, early in May. 


PDT 


Annapolis, Md. 


The concert given in the armory on the oth 
for the benefit of the San Francisco sufferers was 
a decided success in every way. The programme 


was varied and delightful and one in which both 
professional and amateur talent was included, 
The Midshipmen’s Glee Club rendered several 


numbers, and, as usual, the singing of Professor 
Cusachs, of the Modern Languages Department, 
called forth much applause. The proceeds 


amounted to something more than seven hundred 


dollars. 


Although warm weather has arrived, social 
affairs still hold their own. Mrs.. Dodge, wife 
of Professor Dodge, entertained a large number 
of ladies at cards on the 11th. Mrs. De Witt 


Coffman, whose husband commands the cruiser 
Boston, now doing duty at San Francisco, re- 
ceived at her home, in Hanover street, on the 
1sth. The Superintendent and Mrs. Sands re- 
cently gave an enjoyable young people’s dinner. 

Saturdays, especially, are busy days. On the 
sth there was a boat race, a ball game, a field 


(Continued on page 114.) 
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CHOCOLATE 


For Your Address 


A cake of Cailler’s Genuine Swiss Milk 
Chocolate will be sent free for your name and 
address on a postal 

We want you to know the genuine “Cail- 
ler taste”—and the sample cake of this most 
delicious of all milk chrcola es will prove 
its superior qualities without cost to you. 
No other chocolate will satisfy you once y_u 
have tasted Cailler's. 

A half-pound cake will be sent free, post- 
paid, for 100 tissue wreppers from Cailler’s 
Chocolate. 

Write to-day for free cake of Cailler’s to 


J. H. FREYMANN 


Gen’ Agent for U. S., 861 Broadway, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


Rrooks Brothers 


Broadway, cor. 22d Street 


NEW YORK 


Fine Uniforms for Officers of the Army 
and Navy. 


Dress and Service Uniforms made ex- 
Clusively from Fine Materials. 


Civilian Clothing Ready-made and to 
Measure. 


English Hats and Haberdashery. 


Fine Shoes, Leather Goods, etc. 
Special Light-weight Trunks. 


Catalogue with fine plate illustrations 
mailed on request. 
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The Pure, Complete Food 


Composed of Rich Milk and the Extract 
of Selected Malted Grains, 


In powder form, to make a table beverage. 
Also in tablet form, delicious to eat. 
For Camp, Field or Home. 


Can be procured on requisition from all 
branches of the service. 


Sample package free and prepaid, on 


request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 














|| 18 and 20 Rose Street, Nem York 


q ARMY AND NAVY 
LIFE is a sample of the 


class of work executed by us. 
We make a specialty of high 


class Publications, Catalogues 


and Booklets, and will be 


pleased to furnish estimates. We 
refer, by permission, to the 
publishers of this magazine. 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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THE FASHIONABLE 


Imported Cigar 


For Excellence of Quality, Gold Medal Awarded at 
Paris Exposition, 1900 


GRAND PRIZE, ST. LOUIS, 1904 
Always in compelition with all the Cigar 


Factories of Havana. The tobacco used 
in our Factory is from our own 


Plantations in Vuelta Abajo 


It is raised without any Peruvian 
Guanos or injurious fertilizers 


CALIXTO LOPEZ & CO. 


180 Water Street, New York 
Zulueta Street, Havana 


CAST AWAY 
all imitations, and use only the 
Koh-t-Noor, the besf for strength 
and durabilify. 
ASK FOR THEM IN YOUR 
POST EXCHANGE OR CANTEEN 
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and track meet and a rifle contest, all in one after- 
noon, concluding with a large hop, at which 
Mrs. McCormick received with Midshipman 
Van der Hoof. At the hop, on the 12th, Mrs. 
McVay, wife of Lieutenant-Commander McVay, 
received with Midshipman Hill. The officers’ 
mid-week hop on the 23d was a decided success. 
These hops never seem to lose their popularity. 

Rear Admiral Merrill Miller, retired, and Mrs. 
Miller are visiting their daughter, Mrs. George 
Brown, wife of Paymaster Brown. 

The Misses Converse, daughters of Rear Ad- 
miral Converse, are visiting in the yard. 

Miss Violet Niles, whose father commands the 
flagship Maine, is visiting friends here. 

Lieutenant W. B. Wells has left to join his new 
ship, the St. Louis. Mrs. Wells will follow 
short!y, leaving behind many friends. 

The presence of the cavalry squadrons from 
Fort Meyer, encamped on the rifle range for 
their annual practice, brought several Army wives 
to Annapolis, among whom was Mrs. H. T. Bull, 
who was formerly Miss Sallie Wainwright, of 
Washington. 

Everybody turns out for baseball these days, 
and the team is playing well. The most interest- 
ing game of the month was with our old antag 
onist, St. John’s of Annapolis, whom we suc- 
ceeded in defeating. 

The best boat race for many years on the 
Severn was with Yale ’Varsity on the 5th. The 
Navy eight finished two lengths ahead, seemingly 
as fresh as when it started. 

Canoeing is becoming more popular each spring 
the waterways hereabouts being finely adapted to 
the use of canoes. 

Preparations are being made for handling the 
large crowd expected for the West Point game 
Annapolis seems never to get a chance to quiet 
down. 


ewe T 


Fort Apache, Ariz. 


Lieutenant Barton, stationed at Fort Wingate, 
N. M., spent a week of April at Apache with his 
athletic and baseball teams from H and K, 5th 
Cavalry. 

Major Bishop has returned from his tour of 
inspection throughout the territory. 

The organ donated by the “Women’s Army 
Relief Association” to the post chapel reached the 
post on May 2 in good order. 

The wife and two children of Captain C. 
Sydney Haight arrived at the post the Ist of 
May, after an eight days’ journey from New 


York. 
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Trumpeter Straum, of was married 
to Miss Arnold, formerly of Oklahoma, on April 
27. in the post hall. 


Troop G, 


Amongst the gifts given the 
bride by the troopers of G was a dinner service 
and complete furnishings 

Hospital Corps Private 


for housekeeping. 
Merrill 
charged owing to disability. 

A notification reached the post that a 
had predicted an earthquake for this section of 
the country, the earth to quake on the 5th or 6th 
of May. As yet the rumbling has not been heard. 

The pay brought from Hol- 
brook early in May, with no during the 
ride of nearly 200 miles. 

The wife of Quartermaster Sergeant Ham- 
mond, who has been spending the winter in the 
garrison, will start for San this 
month to her husband, in- 
valided home from the Philippines. 


has been dis- 


scientist 


escort the pay 


delay 


Francisco early 
join who has been 

The post school was closed for the summer on 
the ist of June. 


a 


Fort Meade, S. D. 


Card Club met with Mrs. Turner 
of the 25th. Mrs. Cole 
Mrs. Jones were the winners. 

The Officers’ Club entertained at cards on the 
24th. Mrs. Furlong and Lieutenant Biddle won 
the prizes. 

Major and Mrs. Cheever entertained at dinner 
on the 28th. Their guests were Colonel Rodgers, 
Captain and Mrs. Captain Mrs. 
Byram and Lieutenant and Mrs. Karnes. 

The under Major Cheever, 
ordered to prepare for immediate service in San 
last of the 
the 


The 


on the 


Ladies’ 


afternoon and 


Furlong, and 


2d Squadron, was 


month, but orders re- 


next day, much to 


Francisco the 


voking these came our 
regret. 
On the 
from Fort Robinson arrived and spent two days 
The 


Miss Auger, 


19th a number of officers and lad:es 


as the guests of the officers and ladies here. 
Auger, 
Paxton and 


guests were Colonel and Mrs. 
Miss Kromer, 
Graham, Adair, 


Mrs. Sands 


Captains 
Lieutenants Phillips, Edwards, 
O'Donnell, Blair and Mr. 
gave an afternoon tea in their honor, and dinner 
given by Major Hunter, Major 
Cheever, Captain Cole, Captain Loth and Lieuten- 
Karnes. A dance was given on Thursday 
evening for them. The Officers’ Basketball 
defeated our team by a score of 19 to 10. 


Harrison, 
Bigelow. 


parties were 
ant 


Team 


Lieutenant Carter spent several days during the 
month in Chicago, visiting his parents. 


Lieutenants William M. Cooley, John G. Win- 
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ter, Jr., and Veterinarian Jules H. Uri are absent 
on leave. 


TD ZT 


Fort Riley, Kansas. 


The War Department has set aside $40,000 for 
improvements to our target 
the 


range. It is the in 
range large enough for the 
annual target competitions between the Army, 
Navy and Militia The 
now thoroughly equipped for the troops stationed 
for the 


tention to make 


organizations. range is 


here, but is not large enough national 
matches. 

class 
at the Cavalry and Artillery School took place 


on the 28th. 


The graduating exercises of the officers’ 


At Qa. m. the exercises. began with 
handling of wagon train, 
shoeing. In the 
bition of the school horses in the Spanish walk, 


pack train and horse- 
afternoon there was an exhi- 
Spanish trot, cake walk, jumping, etc. 
General W. H. 
exercises as the 
Short, 
Colonel Godfrey has been in command of the 
department during the absence of General Wint, 
who is at command of the 
Lieutenant-Colonel Parker is in command of the 
post during the absence of Colonel Godfrey. 
Captain M. M. Murray, Subsistence Depart- 
ment, has left for the South, where he will spend 
a six months’ 
Colonel Banister, 


Brigadier- 
Carter was present during the 
guest of Captain Walter C. 
who is the instructor of the class. 


present in division. 


leave. 
of the Medical Department, 
has been on sick report several days during the 
month. He still suffers from 
ceived months ago. 

The sales at the post exchange on pay-day ag- 
gregated about $700. 

The of the State Editorial 
Association visited the post on the 24th and were 
entertained by the officers’ the 
the 20th 


the injuries re- 


members Kansas 


class of school, 


rough-riding detachment of the Field 


Edward V. Brokaw & Bro. 


Engraving for all social purposes. 
Private Crests, Monograms, etc., 
made to order. Officers’ visiting 


cards a specialty. The finer 
stationery of Army and = Life 


executed by us .” . ; 
54 Broad Street, New York 
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425 FIFTH AVENUE 


Battery and other drills. There were over 200 
in the party of visitors. 

Dr. Dean las returned after an extended visit 
in Chicago and the East. Mrs. Dean will not 
return for some time. 

‘Major and Mrs. Adams entertained at dinner 
on the 27th, for Major and Mrs. Lusk, Major and 
Mrs. Slocum, Major and Mrs. Hoyle and Major 
and Mrs. Lewis. 

A most delightful reception and dance was 
tendered the officers and ladies of the 2d Cavalry 
on the 27th. Colonel and Mrs. Godfrey, Colonel 
and Mrs. Parker and Major and Mrs. Slocum 
received. The hall was beautifully decorated 
with flags and flowers. Mr. Brummell, the post 
caterer, served a delicious supper. 

Major Lusk has returned to Detroit from an 
extended sick leave and is greatly improved in 
health. He has been visiting his daughter here 
for several months past. 


TO THE NATIONAL GUARDSMAN. 


ARMY AND NAVY LIFE. 


CLEANERS AND DYERS 


158 BELLEVUE AVENUE, NEWPORT, R. I. 
12 Branches in New York City. 
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a 38th Street Entrance 


Major Granger Adams has recovered from his 
attack of appendicitis and is able to be around 
again. 

Colonel and Mrs. Taylor.have gone to Fort 
Worden, Wash., where the Colonel will take com- 
mand. 

Captain and Mrs. Walsh, Captain White, Major 
Erwin and Lieutenant Engel were guests in the 
post during the graduating exercises in the Of- 
ficers’ School. 

Lieutenant Gordon has returned from his leave, 
which was spent in the East. 

The Kansas Commandery of the Loyal Legion 
were in session here the latter part of the month. 
A supper was served in the hall and speeches 
were made by Generals Freeman and Pearsall, 
Colonels Gillpatrick and Woodward, Majors 
Hoyle, Parker and Lusk. The visitors were 
guests of the officers of the post. 


In looking over this number of Army anD 
Navy Lire consider the following points : 


This is a Service publication that is devoting space each month to the interests of the 
It does not wear the aspect of an‘*Army’’ trade paper, but bears earmarks of 


National Guard. 
interest that make it attractive for the home. 


It emanates from the Army and in its close alliance 


through its Associate Editors reflects phases of the Regular Army that make it a welcome diver- 


sion for the Guardsman who takes the military half of his life seriously. It 
There are eleven more such numbers as this in a year’s subscription. 


and the Company Room. 


is for the Home 


The twelve numbers cost $2.50 
Send your subscription to ARMY AND NAVY LIFE, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 





Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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BRUT 
CHAMPAGNE 


HAIG and HAIG’S 
SCOTS WHISKY 


Favorably known 
to the Service and 
found in Army 
and Navy Clubs 
















Purchasing officers are especially invited to inspect these brands 
and will be supplied with samples upon request] 






ROOSEVELT @ SCHUYLER, 99 Pearl St., New York City 





GIFT FOR -YOU 


Colgate’s Aap Dental Powe e 


, You will find within the Package a Guest Room Sie Cake of ‘ 


Cashmere Bouquet Soap Free . 
Our unsurpassed Antiseptic Dental Powder is endorsed by ‘ 


Chemists and Dentists as the perfect cleanser, with a haves Se PRs 


delightfully agreeable and refreshing. 


TWO STANDARD ARTICLES AT THE PRICE OF ONE 
1806 DURING OUR CENTENNIAL YEAR 1906 


ASK FOR OUR GOODS AT YOUR POST EXCHANGE OR PAY STORE, 








